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NEWS OF 


Government has gone yet a step farther in its 

decision to “ co-operate” with Germany and in so doing 
act against Britain. General Weygand’s visit to metropolitan 
France and his consultations with Marshal Pétain and the 
Vichy Cabinet have led to no abatement of the challenging 
attitude to Britain, but rather the reverse. The Cabinet have 
decided to defend Syria and Tunisia “ single-handed ” against 
a possible British attack, and General Weygand, whose reputa- 
tion is high among army officials in Syria, is believed to have 
been put in charge of the whole scheme for defending the 
‘rench Empire. German officials are reported to have cynically 
remarked that if Britain attacked Syria that would be between 
Britain and France. The Vichy Government, having already 
committed tually hostile acts against Britain by allowing 


German planes to operate from Syrian aerodromes, and also, 





HE Vichy 


if an all-too-probable report is true, permitting Germans to 
land in Syrian ports, is now sending French reinforcements 
to Syria to resist the British in any action they may take to 
attack Germans on Syrian soil. Vichy has already been warned 
that we shall att ack Germans wherever they may be found. 
It now threate: » fight us if we do so. This is a long step 
farther in “co-operation.” Vichy is threatening belligerent 
action on behalf of Germany. It is to be hoped that no undue 
consideration for this treacherous Government will deter us 


from using our forces to attack the Germans anywhere, or 


forestall their attacks. 


End of the Iraq Revolt 


The Iraq revolt has collapsed. The usurper Rashid Ali has 
fled, and |} joined the fellow-conspirators who, with the ex- 


Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, had already sought safety in Iran. 
An armistice has been concluded, and the lawful Regent has 
re-entered Baghdad. The young King Feisal is safe. Un- 
doubtedly Rashid Ali made his move prematurely, or, rather, 


the Germans were behind their time-table, and were not ready 
to give him the support in force which he counted on. His 
movement never had the active support of many of the Notables 
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or the mass of the people, and the corrupt military clique which 
supported him were powerless to resist the British forces ad- 
vancing via Falluja towards Baghdad. The position in the 
north also is very largely restored, British troops having entered 
Mosui on Wednesday. Since the Arab forces, both there and 
in the other important oil-centre, Kirkuk, seem disposed to 
comply with orders from the new Government at Baghdad, the 
oilfield may be considered safe. It is important that British 
forces in the Mosul area should be strengthened as rapidly as 
possible, since Mosul is close to the Syrian frontier. It might 
well have a part to play in future operations. 


Activity in Washington 

The United States Administration was ready for action when 
President Roosevelt made his declaration of policy. He 
is now armed with extensive powers which he is capable 
of exercising without recourse to new legislation. He has 
signed the mandatory Priorities Bill and has now the statutory 
right to bring civilian production under his control for purposes 
of defence, and has already put the whole oil production of 
the country under the Secretary of the Interior. Large quanti- 
ties of merchant shipping are to be turned over to Britain, and 
American vessels are to replace British on various Pacific 
The fleet is fully prepared to carry out the President’s 
programme—not yet —and to meet any challenge 
which Germany may choose to offer; and a country as far 
Greenland is to be brought within the orbit of American 


routes. 
revealed 


west as 
protection. It is in these circumstances, armed with extraordinary 
that Mr. Roosevelt has begun discussions with Mr. 


powers, 
Winant, the American Ambassador, who has flown from London 
to see him. The latter has brought with him a general report 
from London containing, no doubt, the fullest inside information 
on what is happening in Britain, and our most urgent needs. 
Whether he has some special and peculiar piece of information 
to convey is a matter of speculation, but without that there 
is quite enough to explain his journey at a moment when so 
many critical issues demanding swift action confront both 


countries. 
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Dictators at the Brenner 


The meeting of Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner Pass 
last Monday, attended by their respective Foreign Ministers 
and Chiefs of Staff, has been the subject of infinite speculation. 
Hitler’s need of Mussolini is not so apparent as Mussolini’s 
need of Hitler, but the latter is not wont to stage such meetings 
except for definite purposes of his own. From a military point 
of view Mussolini has proved as much a liability as an asset, 
and has scarcely established a claim to fruits of conquest in 
southern France, Corsica, or Tunisia, though he has been 
thrown a crumb in Croatia. But even from a military point 
of view the geographical position of Italy is important, afford- 
ing in Sicily a base of operations in the middle Mediterranean, 
while the Dodecanese are valuable stepping-stones towards 
Cyprus and Syria, and contribute to the encirclement of Turkey. 
Moreover, Hitler may have a use for what remains of Italy’s 
fleet. But there are political as well as military considerations 
which must weigh with Hitler in his dealings with Mussolini. 
The Axis has become a symbol which cannot lightly be dis- 
carded. If there is any truth in the suggestion that Hitler 
thinks the time is approaching for the establishment of a 
“ Continental peace,” based upon his own New Order—and 
there well may be—he would require a completely docile France 
which should not be offended by enforced concessions to Italy, 
and he would desire co-operation with Spain, which Italy might 
be in a position to facilitate. Italy may be of little military 
value, but she has sentimental and geographical uses. 


The Post-War World 


In his thoughtful speech at the Mansion House last week 
Mr. Eden made at least one contribution to the definition of 
this country’s war aims. He dwelt at some length on one 
of the “four essential human freedoms” of which President 
Roosevelt has spoken—“ freedom from want.” Social security, 
said Mr. Eden, will not only be the first object of our domestic 
policy after the war, but it will also be our policy abroad. He 
pointed out that Continental Europe at the end of the war will 
be starved of foods and raw materials; that its agriculture will 
be depressed by wasteful cultivation; that its credit will be at 
breaking-point ; and that the transition to a healthy economy 
can only be promoted by the British Empire, the United States 
and the free nations. It will be, he declared, the first task 
of the British Empire to put the food and materials of which 
it holds enormous stocks overseas at the disposal of the 
European nations according to the urgency of their needs, 
and he promised relaxations of war-time financial arrange- 
ments to permit the revival of international trade. No 
selfish national advantage will be sovght by Great Britain, 
which realises that economic health in every country is in her 
own interests and everybody else’s. The new economic world- 
order must be based on promoting economic well-being in all 
its parts. Social security abroad is for us the necessary counter- 
part of social security at home. Mr. Eden’s speech indicates 
that the Government is already giving its mind to some of the 
lessons of the last post-war settlement, which resulted in the 
steepening of economic barriers and destructive economic 
rivalries. The economic unit of the future must be the whole 
world. 


Mr. Eden on Arab Aspirations 


Mr. Eden, with special reference to Iraq, made significant re- 
marks about our relations with the Arab States and their relations 
one with another. So far as Iraq is concerned, he affirmed that 
we desire no more than co-operation in accordance with the 
treaty. But he spoke also of the Arabs in general, and our long 
tradition of friendship with them, and once again said that 
the British Government has great sympathy with Syrian aspira- 
tions for independence; he hinted, moreover, at the possibility of 
yet further developments when he said that an appeal from the 
Arab peoples for a greater degree of unity would not go 
unanswered by Great Britain. The reference to Syria has been 
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warmly welcomed in the Egyptian Press. It has not 
forgotten that Great Britain terminated her Mandate j; bea 
as soon as circumstances permitted, and Syria, stil] cml 
under the French Mandate (if indeed the Mandate can stil j 
held to exist), is equally ripe for independence. In his allusj “ 
to Arab unity, Mr. Eden was doubtless thinking of man 
of federation which would satisfy Arab aspirations, pas Ps 
if it included Palestine, go far towards solving the ‘ne 
question. This raises difficult problems which could * 
be solved satisfactorily by general consent, and re 
that at this stage Mr. Eden has given no precise pled 
about Palestine or our attitude to fedétation. What he po 
promise is full support to any scheme that commands th 
general approval of the Arabs themselves. 


it is clea 


The Labour Party and National Unity 


Much plain speaking is expected and heard at an anny 
conference of the Labour Party, and the meetings of this wes 
have accorded with the tradition. But they have shown thy 
an overwhelming majority of members stand solidly behind 
their leaders in the Government to prosecute the war with 
their colleagues of other parties till total victory is secured 
In the ranks of Labour there is no uncertainty about th 
meaning of Hitlerism or in the necessity of co-operation to 
secure a just peace. In the firm lead which he gave to the 
party on Tuesday, Mr. Attlee, insisting on the importance of 
national unity, explained that it did not mean that Socialists 
must accept everything which Conservatives believe, o 
Conservatives everything which Socialists believe, but ap 
attempt to achieve without prejudice the largest measure of 
agreement in pursuing a national policy. These words, spoken 
in the debate on the Party’s declaration on the war, provide 
the answer to some less happy sentiments expressed in the 
declaration on the peace discussed the following day. The 
latter was not confined to a statement of the view that “the 
principles of the Socialist faith are the basis of triumph in 
the war,” but added that they are “the condition of unity in 
Mr. Attlee sees the position more clearly than that 
for he agrees that if all parties are to co-operate in the effort 
to secure a just peace—and surely he means after the war a 
well as during it—neither Socialists nor Conservatives must 
be required to abandon their political creeds. What will become 
urgent immediately after the war will be that all parties 
should concentrate on the immediate objectives of peace, on 
which there is much agreement, and secure all that can be 
secured by consent. 


peace.” 


Coupon Clothing 


The arrangement by which most articles of clothing will in 
future only be obtainable on the surrender of coupons has three 
features to commend it,—the almost complete secrecy main- 
tained regarding the Board of Trade’s intentions, in spite of the 
long discussions which must have preceded the formulation of 
the scheme; the evidence (none too abundant) of the Gover- 
ment’s readiness to take radical, not to say drastic, action when 
it is considered necessary; and the inherent virtues of the 
scheme itself. Its aim is equality in distribution of limited sup- 
plies between rich and poor, and one wise provision is that the 
limitation is quantitative, not financial. The three-pounéd, 
the thirty-pound and the three-hundred-pound-a-week man 
are all restricted to the same amount of clothing per annum, 
but the rich man can buy as good-quality commodities as he 
chooses to pay for. He will be compelled to buy much less 
than at present, and the poorer purchasers are not likely to buy 
much more, though there will be more of the cheaper goods 
available if they want them. To that extent the Government's 
aim of restricting the purchase of civilian goods—to the realist 
tion of which the Purchase-tax has already made a substantial 
contribution—will be realised. Persons who find various 
avenues of personal expenditure thus closed will, it may > 
hoped, invest increasingly in savings-certificates and war-bonds. 
If not the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find no déficulty 
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with their case. The new scheme will mean 
hardship for traders. That unfortunately is inevit- 
troll Hh ie in war, and it is a good deal less than the hardship that has 
Still by sjien on some other sections of the population. Complete 
Llusion, ualty is @ Utopian ideal. 
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ne Shipping Situation 
President Roosevelt’s statement, made, as he said, with 
ent of the British Government, that shipping was 





S clear j_tte full asset _ dy , 
Pledpes (at present being sunk three times as fast as it could be replaced 
© docs (Wty British yards, and twice as fast as it couid be replaced 
ds the by British and American yards together on the basis of their 
aesent output, was a sobering disclosure, and it has been 
‘ven home by more detailed figures given in an article by 
a Shipping Correspondent of The Times on Monday. Sum- 
aarised briefly, they amount to this. In the first four months 
annual this year the monthly sinkings averaged about 400,000 tons, 
‘an at at the rate of roughly 5,000,000 tons a year. (In addi- 
tha pion there is an unknown total of damaged vessels.) Though no 
rehind ficial figures on the subject of construction have been pub- 
wid ished, various data available suggest that British yards are at 
cured resent turning out about 1,200,000 tons a year and American 
, a, Wards approximately the same. The two countries together, 
on tq fy cxefore, are producing about half as much tonnage as is being 
4. funk. Fortunately the outlook is not quite as dark as these 
hi fyures suggest. for neither country has yet reached peak- 
aligys production. Britain, it is estimated, is capable of 1,500,000 
~ Bios a year, and America of some 2,300,000 tons. Even that 
; aves a large gap to be bridged, and the bearing of the Battle 
. of a the Atlantic on our national existence is arrestingly demon- 
ches sated. Fortunately there are one or two mitigating factors. 
wide (Canada’s contribution, relatively small, but by no means neg- 
the gible, appears not to have been included in these figures ; 
The | ‘timated production is apt to be exceeded, particularly in the 
<4, | United States; and the January-April sinkings were inflated 
* by non-recurrent items, like the losses in the Greek campaign, 
. . Iso that the annual total may be less than 5,000,000 tons. Even 
he so the case for excluding every ounce of unnecessary imports 
“ee overwhelming. 
ras 
ust | Bombs on Dublin 
me f It is not easy to understand the mentality of the Germans 


lies J who ordered the bombardment of Dublin in the early hours of 
on § last Saturday. Planes were first heard over the city soon after 
¢ midnight, and the last bomb was dropped about two hours later. 
Flares were sent up from the ground to indicate that Eire was 
neutral territory, but the aircraft continued to cruise about, 
bombs being dropped in several parts of the city, but with most 
deadly results in a populous working-class area. It was here 


in ff that the casualties were heaviest. The explanation of this 
ee @ piece of deliberate barbarism is not far to seek. It is not that 
n- & the Germans really expect to persuade the Irish that the culprits 
he ff were British, for it is easy enough to recognise the German 
i f machines and to establish the German origin of the bombs. 


D- § The outrage is obviously another example of the German fear- 
‘D § propaganda; it is to inform the people of Dublin what they may 
 § expect if they give the least assistance to Britain by lending 
» § ar-bases or by any other means. The Nazis are fanatical 
¢ Ff believers in the potency of fear inspired by ruthlessness. If they 
» — understood the Irish better they would know that that is not 
n — the way to ensure their neutrality. History has proved in every 
, — century that coercion in Ireland does not pay. 


,— Miners and Absenteeism 

The executive committee of the Mineworkers’ Federation 
| fF have rejected the agreement reached between the two sections 
of the industry represented on the Joint Standing Consultative 
Committee. The agreement provided for an addition of one 
shilling a shift to the wages of miners on condition that they 
had worked a full week. It is admitted that the increase was 
i effect a bonus on attendance, and it was deliberately shaped 
in this way to provide against absenteeism and to ensure a 











greater output of coal at a time when there is a shortage of 
labour and the danger of insufficient stocks to meet the needs 
of the coming winter. It is most regrettable that a decision 
amicably reached by the Joint Committee should be thrown 
over by the men’s executive ; but, as the Secretary for Mines 
has pointed out, the agreement was not finally completed, 
though this view is not shared by the colliery-owners. There 
is weight in some of the objections to the proposal raised on 
the men’s side; it is pointed out that there may be many 
circumstances justifying a man’s absence, and that in such cases 
he ought not to forfeit the increased pay. It is essential that 
there should be no quarrel over this question, and for this 
reason it is to be hoped that the owners will resume the nego- 
tiations with a good grace, and that the men on their side will 
adhere to the principle of rewarding good attendance. The 
need for a maximum output is imperative. 


Defence Against Night-Bombers 


How far have we got towards the solution of the night- 


bomber problem? In April 87 enemy machines were 
destroyed at night, that being the best up to date. In May 
the total increased to 143 over this country and 13 over 


Europe. The successes were, of course, most numerous when 
the enemy attacks were heavy and the nights were clear, that 
is to say in the first ten days of the month. Progress has 
certainly been made since last autumn, but not nearly enough 
to provide a serious deterrent to the enemy’s attacks on indus- 
trial centres and ports. It is difficult to be sure whether this 
limited improvement is due to the fact that there are now 
larger numbers of trained night-fighters who can find the 
enemy with their own eyes, or whether it is due to the new 
devices they have at their disposal. It is only in proportion 
as the successes are attributable to the latter cause that we can 
hope for swift improvement in the methods of defeating the 
night-bomber. Intensive training in all the means of finding 
and engaging the enemy at night is going on steadily, and pro- 
gress is to be expected. But it is idle to suppose that the 
hours of darkness will become reasonably safe until raiders 
can be brought down in dozens when they make concentrated 
attacks. Nothing less than a consistent 10 per cent. loss is likely 
to deter the raiders. 


Leaving Well Alone 

At a time when Anglo-American relations have developed 
spontaneously into a closeness and cordiality such as has 
never existed before in the history of the two nations tempta- 
tion to force the pace in the interests of some formal union 
that would have nothing of spontaneity about it are to be 
viewed with misgiving. If such schemes are put forward by 
individual Americans there may be some tendency to feel that 
such an advance from the American side must be accorded 
the reception that the emotions would dictate, no matter 
whether the intelligence approved it or not. For that reason 
the note of caution sounded by the Professor of American 
History at Oxford, in his review of Mr. Clarence Streit’s 
Union Now With Britain, elsewhere in this issue, is particu- 
larly salutary. Professor Nevins knows his own country’s 
history and point of view (so far as it can be said to have any 
uniform point of view) at least as well as Mr. Streit, and the 
Britain of 1941 considerably better, and he clearly does not 
believe there is enthusiasm in either country for the integral 
union which Mr. Streit so warmly advocates. Nothing could 
be worse than that at this moment British citizens should be 
asked to decide whether they are willing to have their foreign 
pelicy and much else determined by an Anglo-American super- 
government in which the American vote would be greatly 
preponderant. Harmony between the United States and 
Britain is so complete, so deep-rooted and so productive that 
it would seem common wisdom to leave well alone. 
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AFTER 


PTIMISTS and pessimists are hard at work on the 

Cretan campaign. The Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph at Cairo adduces arguments which con- 
vince him that “Crete, by bringing the Germans to the 
limit of their European land-conquests and the geographical 
advantages of their interior lines, may well prove the turn- 
ing-point in the war.” An Australian correspondent, in two 
long messages to The Times from Cairo on successive days, 
paints an intimidating picture of Germany’s ruthless preci- 
sion and efficiency in the air. Mr. Menzies, the Australian 
Prime Minister, taking the judicially balanced view 
that might be expected of him, points out that, serious blow 
though the evacuation of Crete was, the fighting there 
had upset Hitler’s time-table, enabling Britain to crush the 
rebellion in Iraq and strengthen the Palestine-Syria frontier. 
Post-mortems on defeat are not always desirable, and they 
have certainly not been carried to excess in this war. 
Evacuation has followed evacuation—Norway, the Low 
Countries, France, Greece, Libya, and now Crete—official 
explanations, most of them quite sound, have been offered, 
and a public capable of facing anything except gratuitous 
concealment of the facts has accepted the explanations, and 
with rare exceptions abstained religiously from anything 
like captious criticism or recrimination. 





Such restraint commands respect, but there are limits 
beyond which it must not go. Certainly the defeat in Crete, 
for such it undeniably is, cannot be left unexamined. 
That it provides lessons of vital importance for the future 
is manifest. But in the process of discussing how similar 
mistakes are henceforward to be avoided it is essential 
to ask why the mistakes were made at all. Two questions, 
dominant above all others, arise. Was the decision to 
defend Crete right, and why was the defence unsuccessful ? 
About the first agreement will be general. One of the 
most valuable effects of the Italian attack on Greece was 
that it enabled us as Greece’s ally to occupy certain strategic 
positions in the Mediterranean, and of these the naval base 
of Crete was the most important. It was with general agree- 
ment that Mr. Churchill declared on May 7th, “ we intend 
to defend to the death, and without thought of retirement, 
the highly offensive outposts of Crete and Tobruk.” Crete 
has been defended to the death. Never in British military 
history were heroism and endurance more superb recorded 
than the British and Dominion force in Crete, with its 
New Zealand commander-in-chief and its Maori con- 
tingent, displayed for twelve days literally unparalleled in 
the annals of warfare. But in spite of everything retire- 
ment was not only thought of but effected, and in all the 
circumstances it cannot be doubted that the decision to 
withdraw was right. The meagre air-force that supported 
the defenders had gone days before. Continuous German 
reinforcement was reducing them to inferiority in numbers. 
And invasion by sea was only being frustrated by the cease- 
less vigilance of the Navy, which, in the absence of air- 
support, was having to pay a price which it could not go 
on paying long. 

How much of this tragedy might have been avoided? On 
the immediate causes of defeat there is little difference of 
opinion. The Germans secured Crete through an over- 


whelming superiority in the air, due least of all to their para- 
chutists, very considerably to their troop-transports, landing 
on the Malleme aerodrome to a mathematical time-table on 
whose precise observance no sequence of crashes had the 
smallest visible effect, and most of all to the dive-bombers, 
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CRETE? 


whose operations kept the defenders pinned to ts 
trenches and unable, except at catastrophic cost, to takes 
field against parachutists and other invaders in the o 

Some part of the German superiority in the air is 
accounted for. Operating on interior lines, and with pa 
inch of territory between Berlin and the southernmost a 
of Greece subjugated, Goering could move hig ki 
squadrons to their vantage-points in a fraction of the tin» 
took British machines to get to Libya and from there 
reach, if they could reach, Crete. Occupying Greece anj AV 
Aegean islands he could ring Crete round with aerodrop oe 
from which to launch his simultaneous offensives, 7, There b 
advantage thus conferred was enormous enough perha sie 
to decide the issue in advance. But in fact ios, his 
R.A.F. was never given a chance. The attack on Chef his prot 
began on May 2o0th—actually, indeed, with the intensiff sill pu! 
bombardment of the island, forty-eight hours earlier, Eyer, me D 
one knew the attack was coming. The Prime Minister hj 8" © 
spoken a fortnight earlier of defending Crete to the deal verd 
We had been in occupation of the island since Novembe  " 
and had therefore seven months to make the necessary if © 
positions for defence, in particular for defence against th: 
inevitable air-attack. We have yet to be told why far more 
aerodromes were not constructed. Crete is a mountainoy 
country, but it is impossible to believe that in all its 1 
miles length there are no more than three or four spot 
where aeroplanes could take-off and land—and equally im- 
possible to believe that if the Germans had been in posses. 
sion they would have contented themselves with accom- 
modation so scanty. 

That of course, is a pre-invasion question. With zer- 
dromes so lamentably few, it is not surprising that the 
defending air-force should have been overwhelmed by the 
enemy machines descending from the sky like hailstorms. 
But even so, when the ground-defenders were left for the 
greater part of the conflict with no air-support but what 
could be supplied from Egypt 400 miles away, why was the 
principal aerodrome in Crete allowed to fall virtually intact 
into Nazi hands? It should have been a cardinal dogm 
of the defence that if the defenders cou'd not use the§ “* 
aerodromes the invaders should not use them either. Th:f —* “ 
Army and the R.A.F. are not ignorant of the fundamental z ”_ 
principles of aerodrome-defence—it would be exhilarating} .. 
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news for Herr Hitler if they were—and the mining Of dothe 
Malleme as a last resort, if defence by tanks and machine and ¢ 
guns failed, should have been perfectly practicable. Such peopl 


damage is no doubt reparable, but not too easily reparablef beyon 


under continual fire, and it wou!d have held up the arrival F ™aset 
of the troop-carriers till the parachutists had been deal 8 
with. What, moreover, of the A.A. guns? According to = 
a senior British staff-officer evacuated wounded from Crete, re si 
“on the first day of the attack the British A.A. batteries} 4, ¢. 
had been put out of action by midday.” Are we driven} the 
to the alarming conclusion that no effective defence agains} If so 
the dive-bomber exists? That was not the conviction out “ 

enn 


troops brought home from France. 
These questions must be answered, though not nects# 





sarily all of them in public. Meanwhile the loss of Crete} p,..; 
with all its strategic consequences, has to be faced. Hitler publ 
has not gone that far to go no further. The failure vy port: 
Rashid Ali in Iraq, which, we may give ourselves tk® Hug 
satisfaction of recognising, is a failure of part of Hitlers} 1921 
strategy, will not make the Germans less interested # a 
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% rte hp 
Cyprus and Syria. Cyprus presents more advantages to tt 














.gders and less to the assailants than Crete. But the 
. stion of the moment is Syria, the gateway to any 
on of the true Middle East. Why the Germans 
left to pursue their familiar infiltration-tactics 
here is hard to comprehend, and the fact that they are is 
jisquieting in the last degree. If the reasons are strategic 
, can only mean that General Wavell’s resources are not 
: wl to any addition to the tasks he has to cope with. That 
seems unlikely, in view, among other things, of the fact 


A 


AVING been for practical purposes dead for more than 
H twenty years, the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm is now to be buried. 
There has, in fact, been something uncanny in reading of the 
oe-1914 Emperor, with his shining armour, his Tangier land- 
a his Yellow Peril speeches, his Daily Telegraph interview, 
bis protectorship of Isiam, and remembering that blood was 
gi] pulsing within the same framework of bones and flesh in 
me Dutch village which nine people out of ten had never 
yard of till Wilhelm went there. History has not yet passed 
»: yerdict on the responsibility the Kaiser must bear personally 
* the last Great War, but he unquestionably made war in- 
stable from the moment he decided that Germany must have 
, supreme navy as well as a supreme army. He himself, of 
course, had his own views about war-guilt. The real criminal, 
he told a visitor at Doorn some years ago, was Cecil Rhodes, 
yith his imperialistic Cape-to-Cairo plans. (Yet Rhodes 
iad insisted on including German as well as Dominion 
gudents in his scholarship scheme.) His hatred of Britain, 
and of his uncle Edward VII in particular, was too deep-rooted 
be overcome, in spite of his half-sincere claims to be Anglo- 
le; his affection for his grandmother, Queen Victoria, 
did, indeed, seem genuine. He was always ready to take 
offence at imaginary slights—for example, because some British 
Minister, like Grey, did not visit Germany. It is odd that 
his death should come just when all the world is talking of the 
‘Bismarck’ and the ‘ Tirpitz.’? If the young Kaiser had not 
“dropped the pilot,” as Sir John Tenniel put it in his memor- 
able cartoon, in 1890, and not given way to von Tirpitz and 
approved the fatal Navy Law of 1900 and its extensions, the 
two European wars might never have taken place. 
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Infact * * * * 

oem Iam glad that in his broadcast talk on Sunday on coupon 
“the clothing the President of the Board of Trade came near saying 
,,f/—I am not sure whether he actually did say—that it would 
if be patriotic to be shabby. It depends, of course, what is meant 
by shabby. There is no virtue in actually cultivating negli- 
gence in attire even in war-time, and the neater and tidier old 
dothes can be made to look, the better. But too much time 
and energy is devoted to keeping up appearances anyway, and 
people in all walks of life are prone in consequence to spend 
beyond what they can reasonably afford on what they do not 
reasonably need. Captain Lyttelton is making that more diffi- 
feat | cult, and the general result will be good. The only doubt I 
have is whether his premisses are really sound. The object of 








gt ' “Seige 

ma the coupon-clothing scheme is to ensure a fairer distribution of 
Ut, be . —" 
~. Ef the restricted emount of clothes and boots available. But is it 
ries 


the fact that the lower-incomed classes have been unable to buy 

vel F the clothes they need because the clothes are not there to buy? 

nsf If so, they must have suffered in unaccustomed silence, and 

our ff the Press must have been unusually blind to a situation with a 
definite news-value. 


es * * * * 

“ The retirement of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes from the 
ie Presidency of the Supreme Court—and, so, no doubt, from 
.— Public life altogether—at the age of 79 is an event of im- 
of © c 


portance in the life of the United States. For though Mr. 
he Hughe; was Secretary of State under President Harding from 
‘SH 1921 to 1925 and a Judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice from 1928-30 it is as a great national rather 
than a great international figure that he will be remembered. 
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that Mr. Roosevelt declared the Red Sea open to American 
ships as long ago as the first week in April. If they are 
political, based on reluctance to risk a final break with 
Vichy, there would appear little to justify them in view of 
the open subservience of Vichy to all German ends. Vichy 
France is being blockaded. The R.A.F. is bombing Italian 
ships in Tunisian harbours. Syria is held by France under 
a League mandate which she has shamefully abused. Is 
Hitler once more to make the decisive move unopposed? 


SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


I heard him make what must historically rank as his greatest 
speech, though there was little eloquence about it, at the 
Washington Disarmament Conference in 1921—the speech 
that condemned some millions of tons of British, American 
and Japanese warships to the scrap-heap. The retiring Chief 
Justice has a pleasantly dry wit,—as when he referred genially 
in conversation to “a man who said he once spent a fortnight 
in Philadelphia on a Sunday afternoon.” He is not a 
Philadelphian. 


* * * * 

Hugh Walpole was only 57 when he died, but in his own 
particular sphere he seemed to have been in the limelight as 
long as most of us can remember. That is because, having 
planned with much acumen to be successful he was successful 
from the start. This does not mean that he intended primarily 
to be a best-seller, though that also was added unto him. He 
had high ambitions to be a novelist of character, with history 
and romance as the background. He wrote conscientiously, with 
literary skill, and dashes of cleverness, with now Scott, now 
Meredith, now Trollope as an obvious literary precursor, and 
one could see that he had derived inspiration from Wordsworth 
and digested Stevenson. Among his best books were The 
Dark Forest and The Secret City, which gained sincerity by 
reason of the authentic personal experiences they were based 
on. He was a most versatile and industrious person, alwa'ys 
writing, always interested in what may be called literary politics 
—the practical affairs of the world of letters, and, indeed, of 
artists in general. He became a patron as well as a practi- 
tioner of the arts. The acidity of the long notice on him in 
The Times has caused some comment. 

* * * * 

Sir Arthur Longmore’s return from the Middle Eastern 
Command to be Inspector-General of the R.A.F. at home is 
unexpected. The Inspector-Generalship is by no means a 
sinecure, but it commonly figures, and is generally regarded, as 
marking a dignified transition of the active towards inactivity. 
Inactivity is not a state with which Sir Arthur Longmore can be 
readily associated, and the record of the R.A.F. under his com- 
mand in the Middle East would seem to the layman to mark 
him out for greater, not smaller, responsibilities. But the lay- 
man is not as a rule in a position to see far below the surface, 
and he can only assume that in making their decision the highest 
authorities are endowed with the highest wisdom. There is no 
doubt about the ability of Air-Marshal A. W. Tedder, Sir 
Arthur Longmore’s successor in the Middle East, but he has 
not so far exhibited in anything like the same degree the quali- 
ties of leadership and inspiration. 

* * * * 

The results of the military exercises taking place on the 
great and small scale up and down the country are yielding 
results always interesting and sometimes instructive. The re- 
sourceful private who borrowed a “Stop me and buy one” 
outfit, and gleaned valuable information from members of the 
opposing force to whom he sold ice-cream, has already gained 
recognition in the Press. Another incident I have just been 
told of is more disturbing. An ambulance drove up to an 
important aerodrome in a manoeuvre-area, was admitted with- 
out cavil or parley, and forthwith disgorged a party of assailants 
so businesslike and well-equipped that the aerodrome was 
adjudged to have fallen to them uncontested. JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


HE one justification for a post-mortem is the increase of 

knowledge. The layman would be surprised if he knew 
how often an autopsy reveals a cause of death different 
from that which appears upon the certificate, and it is for this 
reason that in case of doubt a post-mortem cxaminaiion is 
ordered. At times it is not conspicuously easier to determine 
the cause of death after a post-mortem; but invariably the 
sum of knowledge is increased, and almost always suggestions 
for the earlier detection of disease are gathered. The Coroner’s 
inquest does not always identify those responsible for unnatural 
deaths, and in time of war the search for scapegoats is as odious 
as it is unprofitable. But the search-for-a-scapegoat idea may 
not be without its value; and, in fact, as we were under 
the impression that the possession of Crete was to be put to 
the ordeal of death, it is necessary to discover, if at all possible, 
the reasons for the abandonment of the island. 


In, saying this it is not suggested that the loss of Crete 1s a 
disaster of the first magnitude, in itself, or that the twelve 
days’ defence was wholly unproductive ; still less is it implied 
that any other troops in the world could have done better 
under the given circumstances. Indeed, we should probably 
be right in insisting that the Imperial force did better than any 
troops we know. _But it would be idle to deny that the 
Germans are now a considerable step nearer to Libya and to 
that extent in a better position to assist the operations of 
General Rommel. The eastern Mediterranean has shrunk 
appreciably, the area of liberty of the fleet has somewhat 
contracted and the threat from the air to its base has become 
more immediate. At the same time it is incontestable that the 
enemy has lost very heavily in trained personnel which cannot 
be easily or rapidly replaced, and if the losses of aircraft are 
not so important they may be but little less so. It has long 
seemed to the present writer that mass-production of certain 
types of German aeroplanes might be feasible in a struggle 
in which the time-factor is so decisively involved. The 
German night-bomber, being designed for no more than a 
rough regional attack, out of reach of the anti-aircraft defence, 
might well be built merely as a carrier of certain loads, with 
the simplest directional instruments and no protection. Some- 
thing of the sort has been attempted with regard to the matter 
of carrying troops; and hence part of the loss of aircraft is 
probably of less importance than, from its face-value, it would 
seem. But, of course, such expedients are of restricted applica- 
tion and could not be used in face of fighter-aircraft. 


If the profit-and-loss account is not easy to draw up with 
any satisfactory approach to accuracy, it still seems incontest- 
able that the balance is upon our side. One thing that cannot 
be ignored is the German concentration on this single 
operation. This has given time which is measurable in reinforce- 
ments of men and machines. Nevertheless it is undeniable 
that the abandonment of Crete is a blow. As to the cause, it 
is evident that the various doctors have as many ideas ; but 
it seems that the true cause has been missed. It is both 
simpler and more fundamental than any that has yet been 
given. The real reason is not the absence of this or that 
material element, but the lack of a clear purpose and the con- 
sequent facing of all that its fulfilment required. There is 
evidence of reliable correspondents of a strange confusion of 
mind in every direction. If the Navy was to play its part 
why was not Suda Bay provided with shore-batteries? We 
rightly criticised the omission of Italy to erect shore-batteries 
in the Libyan ports; but we were equally remiss at Suda 
Bay. If the island could only be defended by fighter-planes 
why was not the Malleme aerodrome adequately defended? 
If aerodromes are as vulnerable as the Cretan air-fields proved 
why were not the Greek aerodromes, studded with numerous 
aeroplanes and troop-carriers, bombed to destruction? If the 
idea was to pit the ground-defence against the air-invasion 





why was it not provided with abundant anti-aircraft 
howitzers and heavy tanks? ee 

It is impossible to see any convincing design in the defen. 
and if we intended to hold Crete the problem shoulg * 
been coolly and calmly studied and an adequate soll 
arranged. As it turned out, the aeroplanes were Withdre 
at the last moment, and there was no attempt to give 4 
support, that the present writer can discover, until the fours 
day of the battle. It really seems as if the position had 
not been fairly faced, as if the original intention had beep , 
retain our aerodromes and the fighters on them, it was the 
concluded that this could not be done and finally decided 
after several days, that some appearance must be made in tty 
air. It was easy to state that the dive-bomber and heigh, 
bomber cannot be driven off in default of fighter-defeny. 
and it may readily be admitted that this is the sufficient ani 
wholly adequate reply. But can the dive-bomber rejoice 
the freedom of the air if such splendid men as these are pn 
vided with sufficient Bren, light-artillery and anti-aircrs 
guns? As it stands’ now, in the face of this new threy 
organised with the greatest skill and pressed with the utme 
persistence, we know nothing of what a thorough ground. 
defence can do ; and we must use every means at our disposal 
to defeat the enemy quickly and cheaply. 

These speculations would have little relevance if the ney 
step of the Germans did not appear to be towards the eas 
against another, though a larger, island, Cyprus. If th 
Germans wish to restore a converging attack upon the Sue 
Canal zone the obvious line of advance is through Syria. The 
solid bastion of Cyprus lies in the way of that development 
If the enemy cannot secure the use of the Turkish communi- 
cations immediately his natural course would be the surround- 
ing of Turkey, until, under a threat from almost every side, 
that valiant nation saw the hopelessness of further resistance 
or was brought to experience it by the fulfilment of the threat 
For this the main line of encirclement yet to draw is the occv- 
pation of Syria. If these considerations are well based, the 
question at once arises how do we stand with regard to Cyprus 
and Syria? An Australian newspaper has drawn the prospect 
in lines that appear too broad and too pessimistic. It would 
be the wildest folly to yield up any defensive position merels 
because we feel that the prospect of its falling to the enemy 
is heavily weighted. It is not only that we are fighting th 
battle for time, but that we are fighting and must fight. We 
must compel the enemy to purchase every inch of ground 
the maximum price ; and if that were the intention of the high 
command in Crete we should have no cause to complain. I 
we could always, or even generally, give battle upon even terms 
the war would be near the end we most desire. Gener 
Wavell has before this had to meet the enemy on such unequd 
conditions that an umpire would have given him out from 
the first. He fought where he could, how he could ; and th 
end is the almost complete disappearance of two great enemj 
armies, amply equipped and provided in every way. 

It may be that dissatisfaction with the Crete episode wil 
provide fuel for a renewed outcry for the Army to have its own 
air-force like the Navy. If we should entertain that idea, stil 
more if we should yield to it, we should be on the high-road 
to disaster. The real damage we have inflicted upon Germany 
has come from the independent functioning of the Royal At 
Force ; but clearly there must be a development of the 
close and direct co-operation between the air-force ad 
the ground troops, and the machinery has already beet 
provided for the purpose. The Germans found no dif 
culty in contriving the most intimate co-operation betwett 
the parachutists, who belong to the Luftwaffe, and the airbom 
divisions, who are part of the army. The true explanation d 
the conditions from which we suffer at the present moment 5 
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at numerical disparity between the Germans and our- 
jyes in machines and personnel; but this condition is 
seosing to our advantage. If it is not changing as 
rapidly 2S we could wish, that is due to our apparently 
ineradicable habit of never exerting our utmost power until we 
bare paid in blood and tears for our failure. 

put Crete with its tragic and magnificent experiences is now 
, thing of the past, and the future knocks at the door. We 
have to see that in Cyprus we do not show a full realisation 
of our peril only when it is too late. If we are better situated 
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OW long till victory? That is an enigma which exercises 


en the minds of everyone, and must evade solution for some 
ide in th time to come. Yet a close examination of the industrial back- 
d heigh | ground can give some clue to the other great question—is 
-defenge | time on our side? We have one asset which is worth all the 
Cient angi others which the enemy has won for himself. We have in the 
Cjoice 4 British Isles an advanced base from which to operate against 
are nr the enemy ; a base which is supplied from a country beyond 
i-aircrapg German hopes of immediate influence. And in this advanced 
y threy fy base we have the industrial power and man-power to plan, 
 Utmor launch and maintain a shattering offensive when the way for 
ground. it has been prepared. _ ; . 
disposi The whole situation is inseparably linked with air-power. 
| And air-power depends for its essentials on the productive 
h capacity of the opposing forces in machines and in trained 
© neil crews to fly them. There are three aspects of the question to 
me can be considered. First of all there are the numbers—not only of 
I the aeroplanes, but also of trained crews to fly and maintain them. 
— Next there is the vital influence of the technical quality of the 
. machines and of their crews. That cannot be rated too highly. 
er Thirdly, there is the need for bases from which to operate— 
| whether on land or sea. How do we stand at present in rela- 
— tion to these three essential factors? We know that we are 
dow: still some way short of the German strength in numbers. We 
ce 


know that in their technical quality our aeroplanes, and most 








ym of those being supplied to us by America, are unequalled. We 
Pars know, too, that Germany possesses nearly all Europe as a base 
ves for her aircraft, and is tightening the Ting around the 
rape Mediterranean. Germany began the war with an air-strength 
woul MOTE than twice that of Great Britain. Germany had adequate 
merely TSEEVES. We had practically none. Today the gap is sub- 
ones stantially reduced. ’ 

th The German air-losses have been high, how high only 
. the German High Command can know. However, the figures 
d of confirmed losses are interesting, and give us a clue to the 
bit total. According to statistics compiled by The Aeroplane, they 
% stand as follows up to the end of May, 1941—twenty-one 
om months of war:— 
al Fighters. Bombers, Seaplanes. Unspecified, Totals. 

' ~ —_ — ; 459 450” 
= . _ — .. De xs 56t 
Tom Bel 

the ! a ye 25 2,169 2,654 
em\ 1,553. 1,936... ~ ih — 3,510 
will 72 , . ae fe) ee fe) _ 390 
wn ’ 
ill Grand total bs dhs alia © ade od 7,060 
vad *, Quot }. J. Dziewonski in R.A.S. Lecture, April roth, 1940. 
ra } Doe nclude aeroplanes shot down by Navy. 
ns This total does not include the aeroplanes destroyed on the 
he . way | practice a fair estimate for total losses, including 
re destroyed in action, on the ground and in training, and 
“ including the unconfirmed victories, has been found to 


.. work out at about three aeroplanes for every one confirmed as 
shot down in the air. Such a figure does not exaggerate the 
.} losses. On this basis the enemy has lost approximately 28,000 
aeroplanes of all sorts, rather more bombers than fighters—a 
tremendous figure. To them may be added the 2,000 Italian 
aeroplanes destroyed since last June. 
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to help in its defence from Palestine, we shall be wise to 
remember that the Syrian aerodromes are only about the same 
distance from Cyprus as the Grecian airfields from Crete, and 
less than half the distance of those in Palestine. The clearing- 
up of Iraq has placed us in a better position to deal with 
these threats, and it is to be hoped we shall forestall France’s 
felo-de-se. It is reported that more German “tourists” are 
steadily crowding into Syria, and France’s defence of her 
empire has now become a mockery and a deadly treachery. 
There lies our immediate problem. 


THE AIR-POWER RACE 


By OUR AIR CORRESPONDENT 


Those figures might be divided roughly as 24,000 opera- 
tional types and 4,000 trainers.* Those losses represent some 
50,000 men. Naturally the figures are only approximate in 
detail, but they can be fairly well substantiated. We know 
that to replace all their losses the German production of opera- 
tional types was about 1,100 aeroplanes a month when the 
war began. Now this has been raised to about 1,700 aeroplanes 
a month, with a total output of about 2,400 of all types. Those 
figures averaged out mean that the enemy has built probably 
about 30,000 operational aeroplanes since the war began, and 
has thus increased his strength and reserves by some 6,000 
machines. 

Now let us turn for a moment to our own position. Obviously 
no definite figures can be quoted, but we do know that British 
and American production together are now equal to, or slightly 
ahead of, Germany’s. The United States industry is reported 
to have built 1,200 military aeroplanes in March, 1941, and 
to have set aside some 60 per cent. (700) for delivery to 
Great Britain. Our losses since the war began have been 
reported as approximately 2,266 aeroplanes. On the same 
basis as those on which we calculated the German losses we 
may say that we have lost a total of about 9,000 aeroplanes. 
The casualty-lists of the R.A.F. officially reported now total 
just over II,000 names, 

American production is increasing fast after slow beginnings. 
According to the estimates by Mr. T. P. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent of the Curtiss Wright Corporation, and a consultant to the 
U.S. National Defence Advisory Committee, the combined 
efforts of Great Britain and the United States in the production- 
field should reach equality with Germany in the total numbers 
of aircraft by March, 1942. Such a position cannot be con- 
sidered as other than satisfactory in view of the immense 
amount of leeway which had to be made up. 

The question at once arises as to where all these great 
numbers are disposed? If Germany has some eight or nine 
thousand operational aircraft, and we have some five or six 
thousand, then where are they? Germany’s air force is now 
widely spread. There are about 1,800 bombers and 1,200 
fighters facing this country in France. There are large forces 
in Norway. There are probably some 3,000 German aircraft 
in the Balkans, Italy and Libya. A large number have been 
removed to the Russian frontier in Poland. 

Although the greater part of our own air-strength is con- 
centrated in this country, the Middle East Command is now 
far stronger than it has ever been. Our forces in the Far 
East have been powerfully reinforced. Lord Beaverbrook has 
assured us that through his Ministry’s efforts we have more 
than 100 per cent. reserves scattered and dispersed throughout 
the country, but immediately available. The real crux appears 
likely to come not in the numbers of aeroplanes themselves, 
but in the numbers of trained men to fly them. Production 
has outstripped air-training. The Empire Training Plan and 
the help which the United States is to give us in training air- 
crews, will do much to meet the deficiency. Nevertheless, the 
reserves of aeroplanes appears likely to pile up rather more 
quickly than new squadrons can be formed and manned. 





* The U.S. Army Air Corps has calculated its training losses as 
one death for every 40,000 hours of flying. The losses by the belli- 
gerent countries in training are certainly much higher. 
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That brings us to the question of technical quality and 
the need to keep ahead. The importance of this factor cannot 
be overestimated. The Germans have suffered enormous 
losses because they were willing to sacrifice quality for quantity. 
The Battle of Britain was won by the few because they had 
the better equipment. The demands of production and techni- 
cal development must be dovetailed together so that neither 
is allowed to advance at the expense of the other. The effect 
of individual superiority in the air is to raise the whole morale 
of the side which has the ascendency, and to invest with an 
inferiority-complex the side which is outfought. Whatever 
our problems in the future, we must preserve that technical 
lead, and not remain satisfied with even such great con- 
tributions towards air-mastery as the new Typhoons, 
Beaufighters, Lightnings, and Halifaxes, but look for even 
better to come. 

Finally, there is perhaps the most vital factor of all—that of 
the air-bases. An air-force is as strong as the bases from 
which it can operate and which it can maintain in operation. 
The campaigns in Greece and in Crete have afforded two 
lessons of the utmost importance. They show how lack of aero- 
dromes can deprive an army of the air-support without which 
no modern campaign can be successful. 

Germany is striving to gain air-bases along the whole of 
the Mediterranean shores to match air-power against sea- 
power in the narrow waters. She is angling to gain land- 
command down the West African coast to Dakar to tighten 
the blockade of the Atlantic. She is thrusting out towards 
Greenland to set up new bases for that air-offensive against the 
Atlantic coast of the New World which she undoubtedly con- 
templates. 

Against all this Great Britain and Egypt stand out almost 


A NOTE 
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alone as solitary outposts from which to strike at the en 
They must be defended at all costs. So long as they r ~, 
Germans aspirations are confounded. The United Kinghal 
particular remains the great air-base from which a Stead 
growing offensive can be maintained against the enemy wl 
it gathers strength to cripple the German war-effort and t 
will-to-war of the German people. This advanced post Of th 
attack can and will be kept charged with the Weapons ; 
maintain the offensive from factories out of reach of Germa 
bombers. Although the Atlantic coast of the United State 
is already threatened, the chief centre of the American aircraf, 
industry on the Pacific slope and in the Middle West remain 
unassailable from without. 

Germany, too, is seeking to establish factories far from the 
opposing aerodromes. New aircraft-works are in producticy 
in Poland, in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, and in East Pry, 
German factories are working in Italy and France. Prague 
Gdynia, Vienna, Bordeaux are all centres of new Germ 
production. But all are well within the range of bombers flyig 
from Great Britain. 7 

We can thus face the future with some confidence but p 
complacency. At the present rate of our production, with hai 
that of the U.S.A. added, we are running neck-and-neck with 
German output, and about to forge ahead. By next spring 
we can expect to be level with Germany in numbers. [If ye 
move wisely we can expect to keep our present technical !eaj 
during the next eighteen months. We have reason 10 fe 
that in those things nearly all is being done that could fk 
done. If our existing air-bases can be held, and bases ip 
win the Battle of Germany in 1942 as decisively as we won th 
Battle of Britain in 1940. 


ON HESS 


By WALTER TSCHUPPIK 


[The explanation of the Hess flight to Britain here offered gains in probability, if it is the fact that a communication— 
whether actually by or on behalf of Hess—was addressed to the Duke of Hamilton at the momen: when the defeat of 


Germany in the Battle of Britain had 


N 1921 Rudolf Hess, today a prisoner of war in Britain, 

won a prize essay at the University of Munich on the theme, 
“What must be the qualities of the man who will restore 
Germany’s greatness?” Rudolf Hess, the student, a pupil of 
Major-General Karl Haushofer, who, after returning from the 
army was appointed professor of political geography at Munich 
University, was even than a supporter of Adolf Hitler, at that 
time making his first demagogic speeches in Munich beer- 
halls. In answering the question set by the prize essay, young 
Hess drew a picture of Germany’s future saviour which was in 
the exact image of Adolf Hitler. Much that Hess recom- 
mended and foretold has come to pass, and the textual repro- 
duction of this remarkable thesis would contribute much to our 
understanding of the Hess case, and of the psychology of the 
Deputy-Fiihrer. For present purposes, however, it will suffice 
to draw attention to certain passages which, read in conjunction 
with Rudolf Hess’s subsequent career, tell us much of the 
man’s real mentality, his deeply-rooted convictions and his 
hidden aims. 

Here are a few quotations from his prize essay which deserve 
to be specially noted at the present time: “The man who 
means to restore Germany to greatness must not hesitate, if 
necessary, to spill blood. To attain his end he will even walk 
over the bodies of his closest friends. He must also be prepared 
for the sake of his great cause to appear a traitor to the nation. 
... A terrible justice will overtake those who have betrayed 
the nation both during and since the war. . . . He is acquainted 
with nations and with influential individuals. As circumstances 
dictate, he will either stamp with the jack-boot or, with sensi- 
tive fingers, spin threads stretching out to the Pacific Ocean. 
By one means or the other the enslaving treaties will collapse. 
The day will dawn when the new Greater Germany will arise 
and embrace all that are of German blood.” 


become obvious.—Ep. The Spectator] 


Exactly twenty years have passed since Rudolf Hess wrote 
these words, and in all that time he has never left Hitler’s side 
Throughout those twenty years he has not had to retract on 
word of what he wrote in 1920. All through these two decade 
he has approved of all that Hitler has done. He knew x 
hesitation, nor needed long reflection. Blindly he followed : 
programme constructed from Hitler’s own ideas and under 
Hitler’s influence. 

There is no evidence of any difference of opinion betwees 
Hitler and Hess in all that long time. On the contrary, ther 
is abundant proof of Hitler’s complete trust in Hess, and, even 
more, that Hess put unbounded faith in Hitler, was his, indeed, 
body and soul. Hess’s personality, his character, tendencies 
which he tried to repress in youth—and these explain certain 
traits such as a noticeable shyness, a leaning towards mysticism, 
&c.—marked him out as “ the prophet’s first disciple.” Fo 
many years Hess went by the nickname of “ Fraiilein Hess”; 
the name hit off not only his innate tendency, but still mor 
his bigotry, which made something of a religion out of Hitler 
and Hitlerism. In those days of June, 1934, Hess played é 
leading role, and stood firmly by Hitler during the mass- 
executions. At no time did he ever protest against the brutal: 
ties of the régime, and he was always on good terms with 
Himmler. He avoided all partisan quarrels among the fol 
lowers of Goering and Goebbels, but tried always to exercis 
a mediating influence. 

It is not very difficult to imagine what was passing in Hess’ 
mind when he decided on May 11th, 1941, to fly to Britain 
He must have been revolving this hazardous plan for a long 


time, from the moment, indeed, when Hitler realised tha f 


Germany could not win the war, that is to say, since las 
autumn’s Battle over Britain, that abortive prelude to the = 
tended invasion of England. From that moment on Hitler ha¢ 
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irrevocably lost all hope of ending the war by a lightning 
His armies might win victories on the continent, but 
this could not bring the war to a speedy close. The pro- 
jongation of the war, with all that it involved, soon led to dis- 
cussions within leading political, military and economic circles 
in Germany. Hitler is today in exactly the same hopeless 
mation in which he found himself just before he decided to 
«-» the Reichstag and pose as the “ saviour of civilisation from 


stroke. 





















fret - eee : , 
by. poshevism.” From the many critical situations in which he 
late fas been placed, Hitler has always had the same means of 





— «tricating himself—blackmail. The years between 1926 and 
Femain aa were an unbroken series of acts of blackmail, intimida- 
from the 0 and terrorisation. The Reichstag Fire was intended to 
roductioe present an intimidated German public and Europe with the 
> Prussig choice between Bolshevism and Hitler. The massacres of 
Prague June 30th, 1934, were similarly justified as offering the alterna- 
Ge "Bh tives of anarchy or Hitler. And it is perfectly clear what 
“Ts rv Hitler now aims at in his policy towards Soviet Russia. Once 
*"? Hl wain he hopes to blackmail and intimidate the world: “ Inter- 
bats national chaos or Hitler. On the one hand, he threatens to 
vith hay @ i! hands with Stalin (he once said that he would see the 
ck with world in ruins before he surrendered power in Germany) ; on 
; Spring the other hand, he offers the world “ peace” as a prelude to 
If yey marching against Russia. 
cal lead here are many signs that opinion among leading Germans 
10 fee! | on this development of events is divided. It is well under- 
uld be | stood that the world puts no further faith in Hitler’s promises. 
ases inf The arrest of a leading industrialist, Director-General Friedrich 
ve shal | Minoux, formerly organiser of the Stinnes concern, and untl 
von the @ today a prominent figure in the steel industry, belongs to this 


chapter. Responsible military and industrial circles in 
Germany are afraid that Hitler is contemplating an adventure 
the outcome of which is viewed more and more pessimistically. 


WEEK or two ago a young friend of mine was showing 
me over his ship, proud in the possession of a new gold 
It was an unprepossessing little 


at of A 


wavy ring round his sleeve. 


a: ship, a dirty litile grey trawler squeezed into a row of several 
a dozen other dirty little grey trgwlers lying with their noses 
cade: @ © WE quay like tethered horses in the dingy basin of an east- 
y my 02! port. tie showed me with obvious pride and affection 
ahs the Lewis gun, the heavy naval gun mounted on the circular 
nde § Be in the bows, the depth-charges in their throwers in the 
stern, engines of death and destruction which he loved, under- 
- stood and was proud of. ‘Come down to the wardroom 
her and have a gin,” he said when the tour was finished. He 
id tenderly replaced the canvas cover on the Lewis gun and 
al disappeared backwards down a hole in the deck. I followed 
ain and found myself in a white-painted cubby-hole below. ‘There 
tain | WS @ table, a coal stove, a cupboard, a rack holding rifles, a 
mt holding revolvers, a row of tin hats. Behind a curtain 
For | Were two smali bunks one above the other. He looked proudly 
. round this not very commodious home and said “ Not bad, is 
oh Of course, we’re bang over the magazine here, so if ary- 
“~ thing does hit us . . .” He made a cheerful and expressive 
1) upward gesture. 
¥e In the wardroom was another young officer who spoke 
i: with equal pride and affection about his job, but from 
mi a rather more egotistical angle than the other boy. It was 
ol. his glorious and newly-attained status as naval officer that he 
‘ Was enjoying, a position of importance and some power, the 
~ — object of flattering and often feminine attention. Now these two 
s young men before the war had been “ in business.” They were 


| salesmen. One sold chemicals for a chemical combine and the 
other furniture for a furniture-firm. No doubt I was wrong, 
but that sounded to me like spiritual if not bodily slavery. And 
I believe it was, too, though I doubt if they realised it con- 
sciously. But as I sipped my gin out of smeared glasses in 
that little cubby-hole, inhaling smoke-laden air and listening 
to those boys talking joyfully about their war-job, I was aware 
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These circles also receive first-hand information from Hitler’s 
business-agents in the United States to the effect that in the 
long run German economic strength cannot stand up to 
America’s resources. They fear the destruction of German cities 
by the latest American bombers, the inevitable ruin of ell 
Germany. 

Although a great part of the German public is not, of course, 
informed of the true state of affairs, and is inclined to see in 
the victories of German arms a guarantee of a successful issue 
to the war, military and industrial quarters are alarmed at the 
prospects that loom ahead. This explains not only Hess’s risky 
undertaking, but also the embarrassed and contradictory com- 
ments upon it by German propaganda. Rudolf Hess’s whole 
record, his position and his psychological make-up, show that 
it is of no importance whether he made the journey with the 
tacit approval of others, or whether he acted on his own 
initiative. For in either case he is as much the representative 
of the régime as Hitler himself. The idea of visiting Britain, a 
scheme surpassing the maddest escapades of history, is proof 
of the ‘helpless bewilderment which prevails in high quarters 
in Germany. Rudolf Hess could not calculate the effect of his 
flight. It has proved to be a triumphant exposure of the whole 
appalling German adventure sumnied up in the word “ Hitler.” 
By flying to Britain, Rudolf Hess has, in a sense, sought 
international police-protection against Hitler himself. 

The British Government has received Hess as a prisoner of 
war as though the deserter were not the Fihrer’s deputy, but 
an unknown German soldier. This says much. It is symbolic, 
for Hitler himself and Hitlerism are history’s prisoners of war. 
According to the Berlin correspondent of a Swedish newspaper, 
Franz Leidgen, Rudolf Hess’s chief aide-de-camp, is supposed 
to have said, on being arrested, “ Why arrest me? Arrest 
rather the course of events.” 


WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 


By F. D. OMMANNEY 


suddenly that something had happened to them. Life for both 
of them had achieved a significance. It meant something. They 
had been set free. They were no longer cogs in a great soulless 
machine, grinding out money for other people, but living, 
thinking human beings with a purpose and a mission in life. That 
purpose was combat with a tangible enemy they could grapple 
with and understand, wielding weapons they knew how to use. 
Their mission was to exchange blow for blow with him and 
beat him. Because they knew and understood they had a certain 
affectionate respect for him and called him “ Jerry.” 

Now this, I am sure, is an important aspect of war, this 
longing to give life a meaning, for the individual soul has got 
to be satisfied. Some explanation of why the soul is here 
on earth at all has got to be supplied. The question “ What 
does it all mean? ” has got to be answered. For some reason 
which I do not understand and am not qualified to discuss 
the Churches have mostly failed to answer the question to the 
satisfaction of the vast majority of young people in this unfor- 
tunate age. But to say that that is the fault of this Godless 
generation is sheer nonsense. In other communities than ours 
Nazism and Fascism have arisen with their answer. They 
have answered with pageantry and emotional appeal and with 
processions. They have provided the recognisable enemy (the 
Jews, the “ pluto-democracies””). They have supplied under- 
standable aims and aspirations. We believe this answer to be 
the wrong one and these aims and aspirations false. But we 
still have not produced the right one, nor yet any aims and 
aspirations, and war is the result not only of the wrong answer 
that Nazism and Fascism have produced to this insistent 
question, but also of the failure of democracy to produce any 
answer at all. The more industrialised and standardised we 
become, the more inevitable will be the periodic recurrence of 
war, or of movements tending towards war, when the people 
will welcome the opportunity to burst from the invisible bonds 
that hold them down, the monotony, the futility, the dreariness 
of life, and find relief at last in fighting, which adds up to 
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something, gives some importance to living and significance to 
dying, because death in war for thousands has features more 
clear cut and discernible than life in peace. 

Since September, 1939, life has suddenly been given direc- 
tion and purpose for millions. It has come to be about some- 
thing—for my two young friends in their trawler, for the bomber 
and fighter-pilot released from selling motor-cars and vacuum 
cleaners and for the soldier who finds his life now ordered and 
directed towards a recognisable end, the end indeed. As for 
thousands, of course, dug out of retirement and obscurity, 
dressed in a little brief authority, life has suddenly blossomed 
anew in its autumn. It spreads itself through all the com- 
munity, this sudden clothing of life with purpose through the 
appearance of a tangible opponent, the emergence of “ Jerry ” 
or “ that Man.” When I was in London during the blitz some- 
body said “ You must go down and see the tubes.” I felt 
rather bad about this, because I felt it was like making 
a tour of the battlefields before the dead and 
wounded have been carried away or like taking a trip 
round the catacombs to see the Christians before they are 
thrown to the lions. 

Yet now I am not ashamed, and am glad I did it. It 
was a woeful tear-provoking sight, but I was nearer tears than 
they. They were closer to laughter, almost to gaiety, those 
who were not in the careless abandonment of sleep. While 
the trains clattered in and out and strangers milled about their 
feet these publicly and soundly slept, many snoring, their 
mouths wide open, unlovely but happy, the ravelled sleeve of 
care well and truly knitted up. But over those who were awake 
a constant tiny ripple almost of merriment seemed to wash 
faintly up and down along the platform. They were driven out 
of their homes and beds, would probably get up from this hard 
resting place early in the morning to go to work unrefreshed. 
They might even come up from the underworld to find their 
humble homes a heap of rubble. But they were not de- 
pressed and certainly not defeated. They were up against 
something which could be explained to them in simple terms. 
They understood their enemy zooming overhead, dropping 
the eggs and spawn of death. It was “that Man,” and they 
were not going to be beaten by him. They would see that he 
zoomed and spawned over the clouds in vain. But formerly, 
when life’s petty pace crept drearily in from day to day in 
peace-time, no such discernible enemy wore them down, but 

only worry and hard work furrowed their brows and made grey 
their hair in a world constantly and lavishly offering diversions 
and entertainments which meant nothing and supplied no 
answer to that inward cry “ What is it all about? What, in 
God’s name, does it all mean?” 


BE PATIENT 


DEEDS up to date are bad enough ; 
A topical man runs mad. 

I should prefer to ponder things 
I formerly had. 

A sin forgotten is a sin 
Repented of and salved. 

Evil, by process of neglect, 

Is halved. 

Think, if a woman troubled you, 
And tore you, shred by shred, 
Would you not curse her beauty, 
Wish yourself dead? 


But such a curse were premature ; 
You’d but need to wait, 

And time would set her loveliness 
Beyond love or hate. 

And think again, if an armed man 
Shall desecrate your house, 

In a few years that noise will sound 
Like a foraging mouse. 

Charred passion, and a broken wall, 
Make ruins that will lean 

With more significance than the unrified 
Originals now mean. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 
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WAR-TIME HEALT 
By OUR MEDICAL vicmcreoanbn. 
2 is difficult to assess with complete accuracy the eff, 
that the war has had up-to-date upon the general bea 

of the nation. The chief sources of exact information 7 

death-rates, the incidence of notifiable diseases and A. 
these are kept, actual figures of sick-absence incurred 
workers. Some information can be gained about the latte 
in the case of those who come under the National Healt, 
Insurance scheme, and a certain number of industrial com. 
panies, as well as Government Departments, keep Sick-rates o 
those employed. Many smaller and some larger industrig 
concerns have not, however, been in the habit of keeping suc} 
figures; and changes and depletion of staffs have, in othe 
cases, made it difficult to maintain statistics with the cp, 
pleteness and accuracy possible in peace-time. It can never. 
theless be affirmed, from a survey of all the contributory 
sources of information, that the health of the nation, a ; 
whole, has so far stood up to war-conditions remarkably wel 
In the last few weeks of 1939 and the first two months ¢ 
1940 there was a very widespread epidemic of influenza of , 
largely undetermined virus type, but not of a very serioy 
character. There was also, in the early months of 1940, ; 
widespread epidemic of German measles, also a relatively harm. 
less affection. But the winter of 1940 and the spring o 
1941, in spite of crowded shelters and domestic disorganis- 
tion, remained free from any major epidemic. Nor hay 
industrial sick-records, where available, tended to show am 
great increase of illness, which is the more notable when it js 
remembered that many large firms and departments have 
experienced the withdrawal of large numbers of their younger 
and fitter men for military services. s 

As regards what might be supposed to be adverse factors, 
more or less directly attributable to war-conditions, certain 
tendencies have been noted. It seems quite clear that, beyond 
a certain point, prolonged hours of work and restriction of 
holidays and leisure are accompanied by a rise in sick-absence 
amongst the workers concerned; and that there is a point 
where such long hours and restrictions defeat their own pur- 
pose, which is increase in output. The rapidly extending 
medical supervision of factories and industrial establishments 
should make it possible to determine the optimum balance, 
in respect of various groups of workers and of processes, 
between hours, health and output. 

Probably the most interesting, and indeed encouraging, 
feature that has emerged from the study of the effects of air- 
raids on workers has been, in almost every consistently 
bombed area, the relatively quick adaptation of the majority 
to these ordeals. Apart from persons actually physically 
injured, such investigations as have been made would tend to 
show that the greater number of those suffering from shock 
or nervous reactions are of the type that would have been 
liable to break down in any unexpected, or relatively severt, 
emergency. Air-raid conditions may roughly be said to have 
revealed rather than created them. It is also interesting t 
note that the war and its air-raids would seem to have had no 
appreciable effect either upon the definitely insane or upon 
confirmed epileptics—a point in favour, perhaps, of assuming 4 
physical rather than a psychological basis for these disorders. 

As regards dict and the modifications and _ restrictions 
incident to rationing, the adjustment of available supplies, from 
the point of view of body-maintenance, energy, and vitamin 
values, is being carefully watched, but it may be said that so far 
there have been no general signs of ill-health due to any paft- 
cular food-deficiency. Indeed, as Lord Horder has pointed out, 
for many elderly and sedentary people the present enforced 
dietary régime has probably been actually beneficial. A possible 
index of a more general lowering of nutrition would be a rise 
in the incidence of notifiable cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
During the last war, and for two or three years afterwards, the 
incidence-rate of such cases was relatively high. Since then 
there has been a steady and progressive improvement, and 
there are not yet signs of any notable increase in the incidence 
rate ascribable to the present war. 
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aUON a hich are not very new. These are some titles from the latest 
d, wh " poo Cupid on the Table,” “Eternal Triangle,” “ Prelude 
Urred by pa “Boy Meets Girl.” The mixture-as-before goes 
the latte othly down the throats of the lonely men in macintoshes: the 
il Healt} 2s unwinds continuously like the coloured lengths of twisted 
ial com. wire children play with: one man in a macintosh gets up and 
XFates of goes Gul and another takes his place. It isn’t like one of the old- 
Ndustri fashioned music-halls with a boisterous bar at the back : there is 
ING such | almost 2 religious air, of muffled footsteps and private prayers: 
in othe | people don’t often laugh at the jokes any more than they do at 
he cn ‘okes from the pulpit: the rites are rather sombre. Miss Dela 
D never Lipinska’s presence comes as a startling surprise : everything for 
rib , moment is held up: her presence is like a protest. For here is 
saps. an artist of the very first rank—a diseuse who should have caught 
M, as a the eve of a Cochran or a Maschwitz. It doesn’t matter at all 
ly wel that you can’t always understand the words of her Polish songs— 
mths of mn enchanting gleam in the bawdy eyes, a lift of the delicious 
Za of 3 =, and we know at once on what game her Polish soldier is 
Serious fH engaged. Young and lovely and mischievous and you would say 
1940, 3 irresistible, she woos the man in the macintosh in the front row, 
y harm. who stares vacantly back at her, for she isn’t irresistible to him. 
ring of | He is accustomed to naughtiness, and this fine bold ribaldry scares 
Banise him. You can almost hear his relief when the next turn comes 
r have go. It’s called “ Racy Roadhouse.” GRAHAM GREENE. 
W any 

. ‘ . THE CINEMA 

ave 
ounger § “Love on the Dole ’’ and ** Merchant Seamen. At the Odeon 
“ The Letter.’’ At Warner’s. 

actors, | BritisH film studios are at the moment trying to justify their 
‘ertain future existence before the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
evond Labour, and the recent completion of three films so remarkable as 
: Major Barbara, Kipps and Love on the Dole is a strong argument 
“ae for the retention of the industry. These films compare with the 
seNCe Fest which Hollywood can offer in world-markets, and the Govern- 
point F ment must seriously consider whether it can afford in time of 


Pur- § war to sacrifice a form of national expression which can do so 


nding F much to promote understanding abroad and to fortify morale at 
nents f home. It may perhaps seem inappropriate to talk of fortifying 
ance, § morale in relation to the filming of Walter Greenwood’s play 
esses, § Love on the Dole. Here is a film which comes to the most 
depressing conclusions about the effects of pre-war unemployment 
ging, upon the national life and which contains, in its moving sequence 
— upon the Means Test, the most damning exposure of reactionary 
= politics which has ever appeared in a British feature-film. Yet 
ently Love onthe Dole is good for war-time morale, not simply because, 
ority ff inthe fact of its production, it proves the survival of free speech, 
cally fF but because it demonstrates that the one inconceivable war-aim 
d to § would be a return to the status quo ante. It makes clear what 
hock # we are not fighting for. 
_ Love on the Dole begins and ends in the combined living- 
re, room, kitchen and scullery of a miner’s cottage in a Lancashire 
1ave industrial town. We hear at the start of the film the sound of 
y to coals rattling from a kitchen-shovel into the grate, the slam of 
| no the grate-door; we see Mrs. Hardcastle coax the fire into flame 
pon with a newspaper which she had carefully stored under the seat 
3 oi an armchair. In this opening sequence the film establishes 
. an authentic atmosphere which it never loses. We are shown 
- the life of Hankey Park and, in particular, the family-life of the 


ee Hardcastles as no film has ever portrayed communal or family- 
life before. We see how industrial depression gives a special 





= significance to the pawnshop, the book-maker and the clothing- 
far club; we see how rarely in these circumstances the unequal battle 
t- for decency and honesty can be won; and yet always we see 
ut, people who retain minds, souls and firm loyalties of their own. 
ed The story of the Hardcastle family is a full-blooded dramatic 
le story full of native humour and brilliantly adapted for the screen; 
se but the story itself is overshadowed by the fact that its people, 
is. their alleys, backyards and kitchens, are so real that it is often 
he difficult to believe that Love on the Dole came out of a film 
on studio. For the deep sincerity of their work the highest praise 
id must go to the whole production-staff and cast. John Baxter’s 


direction has never been surpassed, and Deborah Kerr, George 
Carney and Geoffrey Hibbert must be specially mentioned if only 
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because their parts provide them with greater opportunities than 
are open to others of the cast. 

The Letter is based upon a story by Somerset Maugham. Bette 
Davis—now surely established as an actress in the very highest 
tradition—plays superbly the part of the secretly unfaithful wife 
of a dull and obtuse rubber-planter (Herbert Marshall). She 
kills her lover in a paroxysm of jealousy and, in spite of her brazen 
and cold-blooded success in lying her way to an acquittal of the 
charge of murder, she finally submits of her own free will to the 
vengeance of her lover’s Malay wife. Director William Wyler 
has made a very polished film, the dialogue and acting is beauti- 
fully smooth and free, and the camera conveys skilfully the 
oppressive humidity of the atmosphere and the incongruous 
European social life of the plantations up-country from Singapore. 

Merchant Seamen is made by the Crown Film Unit and it is 
about the thazards of life on board a British merchant-ship in 
war-time. The film makes no attempt to conceal its propaganda 
purpose, but—except in a scrappy and unsatisfactory climax—it 
carries complete conviction because of the sensitive handling by 
Jack Holmes of a cast of non-actors drawn from the Merchant 
Navy. Their performance is remarkable. All the conscious skill 
of the professional could not equal the timing, gesture and delivery 
of these men who, given an authentic script, can interpret the 
situations of the film because these situations are a part of their 
own daily lives. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


THE BALLET 


Gluck’s “* Orphée”’ at the New Theatre 

Tue Sadler’s Wells ballet has returned to the New Theatre, 
where they gave last week the first performance of a new version 
of Gluck’s Orphée arranged by Miss Ninette de Valois. The 
piece does not confine itself to the familiar ballet-music, but 
embraces the whole story, and a note in the programme claims 
that the only “ liberty ” taken with the libretto is the substitution 
of the classical tragic ending for the romantic happy one that 
was considered necessary to appeal to the tastes of Gluck’s 
Viennese and Parisian audiences. Liberties in plenty have been 
taken with the music, which has been “ potted” to reduce it to 
the length usual in ballet nowadays. We are given Orpheus’s 
opening lament, which somehow loses the poignancy of its 
repeated calling on Eurydice by name when the voice comes 
from Miss Nancy Evans in the orchestra-pit and the action from 
Mr. Helpmann on the stage. Then Miss Ceinwen Rowlands 
sings Love’s song, while Miss Fonteyn, who has been standing 
like Patience on a monument, goes through the appropriate 
motions. I thought this scene distinctly dull. Gluck’s music 
moves with a slow and stately measure, and dancers find it even 
less easy to mime to ‘his recitatives than singers, who at least 
have the act of singing to perform. 

The second scene brings us to the ballet proper and to some 
real dancing. One felt the lack of a chorus to give the Furies’ 
emphatic answer to Orpheus’s pleading, but on the whole the 
dramatic effect of the scene was well preserved. The Elysian 
Fields were presented behind a gauze curtain; which combined 
with the black frame inside the proscenium to produce the effect 
of a scene in an aquarium tank with Mr. Helpmann on the 
hither side of the gauze, an interested spectator of the graceful 
movements of the denizens of the deep. Presently Mr. Helpmann 
went round the back to see the keeper, and was allowed inside 
the tank. The duet between Orpheus and Eurydice was then 
sung with the curtain down, which seemed a timorous solution 
of the difficult problem of presenting this crucial scene in ballet- 
form. 

The final scene began with a gay dance of mortals on earth, 
and Miss Joy Newton (if I have spotted the right name in the 
programme) contrived to introduce a little welcome, if not 
wholly congruous, comic relief. This was the best scene in the 
ballet. The tragic dénouement followed and was effectively 
done, though, like everything else in the ballet, it lacked the final 
touch of imagination that gives distinction to a piece. It seemed 
clear that the choreographer had been hampered both by the 
nature of her musical material and by the restricted resources of 
the company, which forbade any lavishness of scenic effect. 
Gluck’s masterpiece certainly does not call for elaborate spectacle 
or large crowds—Margarete Waldmann’s production at Salzburg 
proved how far astray it was possible to go in that direction. 
But it does need something more than the flimsy hangings and 
pretty pale shades of Miss Fedorovich’s settings and something 
more, too, than the merely decorous posturings that serve here 
for dramatic action. DyNELEY Hussey. 












LETTERS TO 


DEPOPULATING FRANCE 


Str,—Mr. David Thomson, in his impressive article, “The Eight 
Frances,” which appeared in last week’s Spectator, casually refers 
to Hitler’s intention in detaining 1,800,000 French soldiers—“ the 
flower of France’s manhood”—as prisoners of war in Germany. 
Hitler, Mr. Thomson says, is not “in the slightest hurry to return 
the prisoners—except small batches of middle-aged men—for this 
forced segregation lowers France’s birth-rate for a generation to 
come.” I wish that Mr. Thomson had made more of this point, 
for it is a most important part of Hitler’s policy. Hermann 
Rauschning, in Hitler Speaks (page 140) reports a conversation he 
had with the Fiihrer which makes the fact perfectly plain. Here is 
what Hitler said: 

“We are obliged to depopulate as part of our misfion of pre- 
serving the German population. We shall have to develop a 
technique of depopulation. If you ask me what I mean by 
depopulation, I mean the removal of entire racial units. And 
that is what I intend to carry out—that, roughly, is my task. 
Nature is cruel, therefore we, too, must be cruel. If I can send 
the flower of the German nation into the hell of war without 
the smallest pity for the spilling of precious German blood, 
then surely I have the right to remove millions of an inferior 
race that breeds like vermin! And by ‘remove’ I don’t neces- 
sarily mean destroy; I shall simply take systematic measures 
to damn their natural fertility. For example, I shall keep their 
men and women separated for years. Do you remember the 
falling birth-rate of the world-war? Why should we not do 
quite consciously and through a number of years what was at 
that time merely the inevitable consequence of the long war? 
There are many ways, systematic and comparatively painless, 
or at any rate bloodless, of causing undesirable races to die out.” 

Such was Hitler’s intention, as announced to, and reported by, Herr 
Rauschning. If it is said that we have only Herr Rauschning’s 
word for it that these were Hitler’s words, we can reply that they are 
substantially in agreement with what appears in Mein Kampf, 
where the Fihrer not only maintains that Germany’s safety tran- 
scends all other considerations, but makes plain his belief that the 
French are an “inferior” race. His policy of extermination in 
Poland supports the statement made by Rauschning. There he pro- 
poses to create an “inferior” race by the simple policy of killing 
educated men and enslaving the rest. Having destroyed the intelli- 
gence of Poland, he can then say to the rest of the world, “Is this 
illiterate population fit to be entrusted with its own government?” 
Marshal Pétain, that pitiful numskull, whose career demonstrates 
once again that the conceit of a very stupid man is more dangerous 
to his neighbours than the conceit of a clever man wailed to heaven 
when he surrendered his country to the Boche, that one cause of 
French defeat was “too few babies.” If he had confined the causes 
to the single and insurmountable trouble, the incompetence of the 
French generals, he would have been asserting a simple fact. How 
these men ever came to be credited with skill in arms is a thing 
that no one now can understand. But even if France’s defeat were 
in part due to “too few babies,” how, one may well wonder, does 
Marshal Pétain, himself a childless man, imagine that her plight 
is to be improved when 1,800,000 of her soldiers, “the flower of 
France’s manhood,” are held in durance, deliberately separated from 
their countrymen? Perhaps Hitler hopes that the French women 
will be fertilised by Germans, though his queer ideas on racial 
purity may cause him uneasiness on that subject. Whether that 
be so or not, the plain and irrefutable fact remains that he is de- 
liberately reducing the French population, and that this reduction 
is being accomplished by the aid of the Vichy Government and that 
Hun, Admiral Darlan.—Yours faithfully, St. JoHN ERVINE. 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


OUR HYSTERICAL COMMONS 


S1tr,—I have alas! none of those self-sealing tanks of complacency (as 
somebody has called them) with which Mr. MacNaughton and so many 
members of the Government and Commons are handsomely endowed. 
I have seen a fair amount of our war effort in France, Flanders and 
Britain. The truth about it is that a part is magnificent, and part is 
not. We shall not improve that which is indifferent by the pretence 
that nothing is wrong or by applauding the Prime Minister when he 
answers penetrating criticisms by no more than satirical gibes, admir- 
able entertainment though they are. Rhetoric is one thing and results 
are another. He is a great man, but we had best remain this side 
idolatry. 

This country is still running at about three-quarter speed. Ration- 
ing is inadequate and inequitable and Lord Woolton takes limping and 
reluctant steps down the common-sense road. In the so-called “ safe ” 
areas we have considerable numbers of people still, apparently, un- 
aware of the weight of the task before us. We have no national wage- 
policy. We continue to take men out of industry and from the land 
when both food and full equipment for the armed forces seem, to 
many of us, more important than merely swelling the army. To 
attain our maximum output we shall, in all likelihood, have to secure 
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THE EDITOR 


public ownership of transport and power, make far mor 
munitions by the State, and in order to ensure children be ap 
quately provided for, institute family-allowances. The Gua ate 
will doubtless take several of these steps after further ime 
same fashion that, after prolonged hesitations, Mr. Eden, 5 + A. the 
take it, for the Cabinet, has now made an excelleni beg de nes! 
definition of our war-aims. ew i the 

Anybody who travels about this country, meeting 
all sorts of people of all parties, will encounter me 
among them) who speak with regret of the inequalities that persis 
of the manner in which one young man goes into the army “9 
a day and his friend stays in his job, perhaps unfit, and draws a rin 
salary ; at the fashion in which munition-workers may absent _ 
selves if they wish, or strike over grievances, when their brothers « 
close friends are going forth under strict discipline to bomb Germa “4 
or are fighting in Crete against desperate odds. Nobody uname 
certainly I do not, that workers at home are at all different in coura : 
or quality from men in the armed forces; reverse their situations ee 
each group would behave as the others now do. What is lacking j 
right leadership and the courage to impose a greater equality, Striking 
in war-time ought to have stopped long ago. Grievances can be re. 
dressed without it. But trades-unionists, who are in danger durin 
war of becoming a privileged class, will not—and naturally aside 
amenable to losing overtime-rates and double pay on Sundays unti] 
employers’ profits are more severely cut and some definite step taken 
towards conscription of wealth. An immense number of folk are doing 
extremely well out of this war, and an immense number—probably 
far greater—are being impoverished by it. The Government’s steps 
towards levelling this situation up are, at best, half-hearted. If vou 
are well-to-do, and middle-aged, or a woman, you can depart for q 
“safe” part of this country, live in hotels extremely well fed, and idle 
away your days, while fire-watchers guard your property in London 
or Liverpool or elsewhere (if you have any), and our conscripted 
young men risk and give their lives on the seas and in the air 
keep you safe. This does not strike me as eminently sensible, or just, 
or likely to improve public morale. 

The point that every piece of waste and bungling detracts from our 
war-efforts needs no labouring, nor that such waste and bungling have 
a snowball-effect inasmuch as they tend, among those who are ac- 
quainted with them, to make them question the ability—and some- 
times even the sincerity—of powers that be. For example, since the 
Select Committee exposed a few days ago the absentecism in aircraft- 
factories, our provincial papers have printed letters from workmen say- 
ing that a contributory cause, at all events, is the fact that men have 
sometimes to spread two hours’ work over ten, day after day, through 
either lack of material or bad organisation. The Select Committee 
themselves drew attention to aircraft-workers standing partially idle for 
want of work. 

I suggest it follows, then, that the ignoring or hiding of shortcomings 
and just grievances is no service to this country, but rather the reverse; 
and those who abhor criticism and breathe the air of an imaginary 
perfection had better consider whether Mr. Hitler will be more de- 
lighted by exposure of a British shortcoming which is thereupon 
remedied, or by allowing it to reman hidden and thus sap our 
strength. 

Mr. Churchill has himself testified to the value of an Opposition— 
which, after all, is the very bulwark of our democracy. Unless I mis- 
take his temper, he will prefer a Commons which is critical in these 
dark days, to one which too slavishly applauds. However that may be, 
until this House of Commons performs its duty with more vigour and 
ability, it will not, perhaps, come amiss if those outside do what the} 
can. They will endure the taunt of atrabiliousness with great cheer- 
fulness, wondering the while what epithet the users of it will be moved 
to apply to the Select Committee on National Expenditure—this 
superb piercer of those tanks of complacency.—Yours, &c., 

London. J. L. Hopson. 


“* UNEQUAL SACRIFICE” 


Sir,—There remains still one point to be made in this controversy 
The “high” wages your correspondent grudges us are our only in- 
surance against a future likely to be complicated by the impoverished 
health of the bread-winner. As the wife of an aircraft-worker (a very 
different walk of life from our peace-time one) I know just wher 
the shoe pinches. 

The long hours in a vitiated atmosphere, without daylight, fre- 
quently for long periods in a cramped position, are hardly comparable 
with the life of a soldier in this country. The latter’s health is wel 
cared for, and he is naturally given only such work as will not ¢t- 
danger it. At the end of a year’s service in the army, the soldier’ 
health has in almost every case greatly improved from his civilias 
standard. At the end of a year’s work at the present rates in é 
factory engaged in war-production, the operative’s health has in almost 
every case very noticeably deteriorated. We see constant breakdowns 
from overwork. We see deaths directly attributable to it. In ou! 
line of country there are no pensions nor widows’ pensions. No gratt- 
ful country to look after us and ours as a duty. When extra money 
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id for overtime which taxes endurance to the limit, the money 


is ora and a poor one, for health that may never be regained. 
. public need not worry that we are having a gay time and 
wallowing in affluence. We are grimly pinching and saving every 
ceony we cal against the day when our turn comes, and our men 
recome war-casualties of whom the public never hears. The recent 
oultt in the Press raises in us great bitterness of spirit. 


With your permission I will sign myself, yours faithfully, 
OPERATIVE’S WIFE. 


FOOD FOR A_ SIEGE 


_The time has passed when any who dared to hint that these 
islands were a beleaguered fortress could be accused of “doing the 
pation a disservice.” Today Lord Woolton has to deplore that so 
many still fail to realise that we are in a state of siege created by the 
sremendous shipping-losses incurred in the Atlantic. Consequently, 
the necessity for producing and economising every ounce of human 
food to meet the strain which next winter will impose on us needs no 
further emphasis. What, however, does need stressing is the amount 
gf food which might be available but is still being consumed by 
domestic pets, canine and feline, hunters, racehorses, hounds (grey 
ind otherwise), and all the other superfluous mouths which continue to 
sey on the national larder to a quite unwarrantable extent. 

"A wider storage and distribution of food-stocks seems moreover 
to be one of the vital needs of our present situation. The destruction 
of vast stores of foodstuffs in warehouses lying alongside the wharves 
gf the big ports subjected to enemy air-attack must have been colossal. 
The mistake made was not to have had cargoes rapidly distributed in- 
hnd within the shortest possible time after their arrival. The more food 
gists in “ packets” rather than in big centralised accumulations the 
gfer it is. For chis reason any storage-accommodation which retailers 
or consumers on a moderate scale, such as farmers, might have at 
disposal should certainly be utilised. Non-perishable foodstuffs stored 
in this way could be treated as being in bond and, in co-operation with 
cal food-offices, there could easily be instituted some system of in- 
spection and of monthly returns which would prevent improper 
forestalling in the consumption of supplies thus held. The petrol- 
distribution on these lines has worked well and with far more economy 
of the precious fluid than would have been the case had it been accu- 
mulated in gigantic containers whose whereabouts the enemy would 
not have been long in discovering, although, of course, there have to 
be some of these for naval and military purposes. 

If invasion of these islands should take place, and what has hap- 
pened in Crete certainly does not lessen the probability of this, it 
would almost inevitably play havoc with our complicated transport- 
system by rail or road. Then it would be practically impossible to 
transfer huge quantities of food-supplies from centralised depots to 
widely scattered localities. Would it not therefore be wise to grapple 
with this problem while the opportunity still remains and to ensure 
that reserves of food are widely distributed and stored wherever they 
will be needed? Incidentally, a food-census some time early this 
wtumn calling for an obligatory return of all food-stocks held on 
premises, private or commercial, might be of great value in view of 
emergencies which it is not pleasant to contemplate but which can 
by no means be ruled out as visionary.—Yours faithfully, 

J H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


SiR, 





The Vicarage, St. Michael’s-on-Wyre. 


“PROPAGANDA TO GERMANS” 


§m—In the article “Propaganda to Germans” John Willoughby 
raises two points on which I would like to comment. 

First, the writer’s complacency is exceeded only by his obvious 
difficulty in grasping the merest essentials of conduct in modern war- 
fare. He states, in effect—‘ German propaganda, with its uses of 
untruth, cajolery and intimidation, is evil—but can be diabolically 
elective,” and goes on to say “our propaganda to Germany is,” 
on the other hand, “ mainly fumbling, directed by those who have 
little or no knowledge of Germany and led by diplomats and returned 
diplomats who have just literally no knowledge of the art of propa- 
ganda.” Finally he asks plaintively, “ Has the War Office forgotten 
.. a a weapon of war the shattering power of truth, the truth 
of fact and the truth of human principles?” Therein lies the 
tub. Mr. Willoughby cannot have it both ways. As I understand 
him, German propaganda is both lying and effective, but our Govern- 
ment’s propaganda is truthful yet ineffective. In spite of this he 
exhorts the Government to continue in the use of the “ shattering 
power of truth.” Will Mr. Willoughby therefore please inform me 
at what future period will the lying propaganda of Germany prove 
ineffective and our Government’s truthful propaganda become effec- 
tive? If he is not acquainted with Lord Ponsonby’s admirable book 
Falsehood in Wartime he would do well to read it and ponder the 
unpalatable yet undeniable fact that “the first casualty in wartime 
is Truth.” 

Secondly, the article itself would provide a juicy morsel for use 
by Dr. Goebbels. Mr. Willoughby is very revealing; his type of 
mentality—alas! all too frequent in certain circles today—is laid bare. 
“Propaganda should be retained for at least three years after the 
war ends,” he says, “to prevent the German Government and a host 
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of German propagandists (not all of them in Germany) from 
sabotaging the peace.” This is a peculiar way of expressing it, I 
must say, but Mr. Willoughby is not finished yet. He goes on. 
“Once beaten they will, as before, cringe and whine. They will 
say ‘Why should we suffer—have we not suffered enough?’ To 
prevent such persistent activity we shall need the constant vigilance 
and equally constant intervention of an experienced and well-prepared 
Ministry of Propaganda.” It follows, therefore, that Mr. Willoughby 
is of the opinion that if, and when, the Germans “ cringe and whine ” 
and say “Have we not suffered enough?” then our Government 
should ignore these “ persistent activities” and get on with the job 
of planning a super-Versailles at which, presumably, certain statesmen 
who believe as Mr. Willoughby does, hope to cure Europe’s ills. 
John Willoughby’s article ranks alongside the notorious Blacr 
Record as representative of the type of mischievous and irrespon- 
sible writing which, in fact, is making the task of our propagandists 
doubly difficult—Yours faithfully, GEORGE NOBLE. 
15 Arnos Grove Court, N. 11 


‘**EXPLOITING THE SERVICE MEN” 


SirR,—My attention has been drawn to a letter in your issue for 
May 23rd headed “Exploiting the Service Men.” The anonymous 
writer of this letter protests against “the ever-increasing profiteering 
ramp organised by civilian firms who specialise in selling Service- 
clothing, equipment, &c.”; and he states that articles of clothing 
essential to the service-man and woman are found being offered for 
sale at as much as four times the price at which they would be sold 
in the “Unit Stores” or N.A.A.F.I. 

As you will be aware, clothing of all kinds is subject to the pro- 
visions of the Prices of Goods Act, for the administration of which 
our Committee is responsible. I should, therefore, wish to 
deal, if I can, with the type of case of which your correspondent 
complains. In order, however, that I may do so I should wish to 
have some particulars, including names of firms alleged to be over- 
charging. 

As you may have in mind, it is often difficult for my Committee 
and the Local Committees established throughout the country to 
obtain materials upon which they can act in their attempts to check 
overcharging. We are, therefore, grateful for any assistance which 
we may obtain from the Press and members of the public to this end. 
—Yours faithfully, RAYMOND EVERSHED, Chairman. 

Central Price Regulation Committee, 

6 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


“LORD’S IN WAR-TIME” 


StrR,—On a day when the Germans were flooding Crete with airborne 
troops it is not surprising to read that the pavilion at Lord’s was full, 
“the red tabs of the higher Staff glowing from a distance.” Though 
cricket must bear its share of responsibility for making this country 
what it is, since the enemy does so many things that are not cricket 
our Staff officers might have been better employed looking at a 
street-corner fight, at “all-in” wrestling or some other pastime more 
analogous to modern war. But perhaps these were all welfare-officers ! 
—Yours, &c., F. W. Inwoop. 
117, Bishops Mansions, S.W. 6. 


A BALD WORLD 


Sir,—If as Mr. H. G. Wells appears to think, we are in danger of 
being faced, within measurable time, by a “ bald world,” owing to the 
enormous demands made on forests to supply the world with timber, 
two things seem obvious: (1) that it is our bounden duty to secure a 
greatly increased amount of re-afforestation, and not in soft-wood 
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trees alone, but in oaks and other hard-woods ; (2) that, in the regional 
house-planning that will occupy our energies for years, after war is 
over, we should seriously consider the desirability of the complete 
“non-timber house.” Given good architects, these houses of the 
future ought to be artistic in design as well as a saving in wood- 
stuffs. The matter only needs being ventilated in the Press for it to 
be attended to and, at the right time, acted upon. Perhaps the idea 
is even now being talked about. If so, it is all to the good, for the 
timber shortage is certain to become acute before long.—Faithfully 
yours, E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Orchard Lawn, Winchester. 


“CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION ” 


Sir,—While in no way wishing to detract from the fundamental 
importance of the principles enumerated by Mr. Davis, I feel prompted 
to ask whether he is justified in claiming these principles as specifi- 
cally Christian. Are they not, in fact, principles which would be up- 
held by a majority of ethically minded persons, whether they adhere 
to the Christian or to one of the other great religions, or belong to 
no orthodox religion at all; and is not the foundation on which they 
rest a belief in the sanctity of human personality rather than the 
doctrines of any one religion? If this be so, is it not, perhaps, a 
little pretentious of Christians to claim them as their own, and is the 
statement that this war is being waged in defence of Christian civi- 
lisation one which is likely to appeal to members of the Jewish faith 


or to those supporters of the British cause who may happen to 
belong to one of the other non-Christian religions? In this con- 
nexion it might not be inappropriate to quote some lines from 


Kipling: 
“His God is as the fates assign, 
His prayer is all the world’s—and 
—Yours faithfully, 
2 Charlbury Road, Oxford. 


“ AMPUTEES ” 


S1r,—It is excellent to have many people watching over the purity 
of our language, but how often they seem to be shocked at the 
wrong thing! After all, language is made for man, and not man for 
language. In times of rapid change is it not well to coin new words 
for new things? Such a process does not degrade a language. It 
enriches it. “Omnibus” was a good invention; “bus” followed 
naturally ; and “debus” is both useful and neat. What could be 
better than “ amputee,” instead of “one who has to undergo amputa- 
tion of a limb”? The fact that a language is capable of growing 
in such ways is all to the good. It is one of its merits. The actual 
method of formation may sometimes raise a smile (and there are 
limits), but the horror expressed seems to me often merely pedantic. 
What does really degrade a language, impoverishing instead of enrich- 
ing it, is the ignoring and rubbing off (as it were) of the delicate 
distinctions between words of kindred meaning, such as “ anticipate ” 
and “foresee,” for instance. There Mr. A. P. Herbert has before 
now given us a lead Let our purists concentrate on that! 
Grasmere. J. P. MALLESON. 


mine.” 
Mary C. BiGGs. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Another Farmer Speaks 








“The average inhabitant of this island knows less about soi] 
which he depends for his existence, than about wireless-telephony 
“Our pre-war imports of food used to run to over £400,000 aie 
year, our home production of food was valued (wholesale) dee 
£250,000,000 a year. There were still many who had insufficient ~ 
eat.” “The mean rate of soil-formation is estimated at 1 inch . 
10,000 years,” yet “the Missouri basin has lost an average of 7 inchss 
of topsoil in twenty-four years, the biggest new Californian dewn 


has advanced in places forty miles in one year, destroying 2.6, 
" ° . ° . 7°25 4,500 
farms. Australia is probably going faster than America. Since 

. MA 


the last war we have lost $00,000 acres, much of it the best farming 


land, to house-schemes and roads gone for ever.” Another 

. . aaae 
farmer is speaking: trying to tell his fellow-men, in terms of Plain 
fact and plain common-sense, that the fundamental source of the; 


existence is in danger from ignorance, cynical exploitation, selgy 
interests, lack of policy, plain stupidity and slackness of heart. He 
is Mr. G. Goddard Watts, and his pamphlet, An Agricultural Polic, 
for Britain (Allen and Unwin, Is.), ought, if it did not happen to 
a damning reflection on much official policy for the past twenty year 
to be an official pamphlet. I cannot recommend strongly the 
excellence of its plea for a thriving agricultural community that j 
not simply a prosperous industry, but a_ sociological : ; 
plea addressed to both public and farmers alike, another w arming 
that, unless we are very careful, “ British agriculture after the war wil) 
experience the same disasters as befell it after the war 1914-18,” 


too 


necessity 


The National Loaf 

Judging by the correspondence I have nany people 
besides myself have had difficulty in either getting or successfully 
making the wholemeal-loaf. (In many shops the loaf is damned by 
the label “Standard Bread.”) Nearly all contain 
simple and excellent tips for baking. One, originally the recipe of a 
miller’s wife, is so good that I give it in full. The period of making 
is five minutes (we have frequently set aside a whole evening for a 
moderate baking). Ingredients: 2 pints very warm water, 3 Ibs. flour, 


received, 


these letters 


I oz. yeast, 2 ozs, granulated sugar, 2 ozs. salt; method: mix 
ingredients well, pour on water, stir as for plum pudding. No 
kneading. Set mixture to rise in tins for one hour; bake for one 
hour. The bread thus made is certainly excellent. Finally, a doctor 
provides a nice comment on the intelligence of the age. All you 
need to do, he says, is to see your nearest miller, ask him for a 
supply of wheat-germ, and put it back (10 ozs. to 7 lbs. flour) into 
the flour from which it has been so carefully extracted. No need 
to use wholemeal-flour. Wheat-germ costs 3d. a pound. It is also 


a well-known proprietary article, whose 








sold as 





vitamin percentages make one dizzy) at 2s. 1od. a pound. Are we 
really sharp? as they say in the country. 
The Angling Season 

By the time these notes appear, the angling season for coarse 


fish will be almost open. June 15th is the official date. Apart from 
the extraordinarily tranquillising effect of angling itself (I find it the 
only thing to have kept me more or less sane for the last twelve 
months) are fresh-water fish worth while in the kitchen? They are 
of course, eaten very largely on the Continent, but prejudice is strong 
with us. From a study of Ambrose Heath’s From Creel to Kutchen 
Black, 2s. 6d.), I imagine that prejudice is fairly well justified in the 
case of about 50 per cent. of our English fish. Eels, perch, pike and 
trout are all good ; carp, roach and even tench are more than dangerous 
possibilities. You will find that Czechs, and indeed most central 
Europeans, speak of carp with reverence, and that even in England 
there are tench-epicures. Both pike and perch are white-fleshed 
fish, and Ambrose Heath quotes a French cookery book as saying that 
“after the salmon trout, the perch is the most delicate of river fish,” 
and that they are excellent filleted, when large enough, and served 
cold with a mayonnaise-sauce. Pike (remember they may easily go 
up to 20 lbs.) have a great reputation in all Continental countries, and 
From Creel to Kitchen contains thirty very aristocratic recipes from 
Russia to the Cote d’or. Finally, an appeal to those who own private 
lakes, streams or even ponds stocked with fish. About the middle of 
June anglers get a kind of fever for which there is no cure except rod, 
rest and water. Even the army cannot kill an angler, and thousands 
of soldiers who were grateful last year for permission to fish in country 
places will be doubly grateful now. 





In the Garden 


Your celery trenches (not too deep) should be ready now. If 
they are fairly widely spaced remember that a quick-growing crop caf 
be sown on the ridges: French breakfast-radish, short-horn carrot, 
Tom Thumb lettuce, dwarf-peas, seeds of biennials. Sow swedes now. 
They will stand the winter and yield excellent green tops in spring. 
And try at least one of the kales: asparagus, drumhead, labrador, 
Hungry Gap or another. All give excellent tender shoots in what 
probably the most difficult period of the vegetable year—March t 
May. H. E. Bates. 
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300KS OF THE DAY 
The Federal Dream 


Union with Britain Now. By Clarence K. Streit. (Jonathan 


Cape. 7s. 6d 

\lp STREIT’S book is one of the most impressive pieces of political 
synphleteering published in our time ; impressive for its sincerity, 
wangelical fervour and hortatory force rather than for depth or 
wie, but nevertheless impressive. His proposal is an adaptation 
« Union Now to the present crisis. He urges that the United 
utes invite the nations of the British Commonwealth to join it 
gq new Federal Union; that they draw up a Constitution 
nodelled after the American system, with executive, legislative, 
ind judicial branches ; that member-States retain their present 
governments for home affairs—Britain remaining a monarchy, the 
United States a republic, and so on ; and that the Union Govern- 
gent deal with foreign affairs, provide and dispose a common 
gefence force, maintain free trade among the member States, and 
iyish a common currency, common postal system, and common 
sitizenship. Other nations, on application, may be admitted on a 
ysis of equality with the founders, “until the Union shall 
gradually become the government of all mankind and armament 
y¢ reduced to a world-police-force.” 

To enter into details in discussing Mr. Streit’s plan would be 
wth unfair and fatuous. Its details are all tentative, and his 
snception must stand or fall according to the worth of its main 
wutlines. We may also put out of consideration its remote object, 
he establishmnt of a world-government. That this object is 
commendable nearly everybody will grant ; it is a consummation 
toward which humanity must steadily work ; but its attainment 
require much time, much labour, and doubtless much experi- 
In all probability, it belongs to a period still remote 
and a state of affairs which no one can now predict. The scheme 
of a union of America, Britain and the Dominions must be 
appraised in relation to more immediate objectives. It can best 
be tested by a few simple touchstones. Is it practicable? Are 
the labours, sacrifices and controversies involved incommensurate 
with the objects? Is it the best means of attaining the end sought? 
It is regrettable that Mr. Streit expends so much space on the 








mentauon. 







intensity of the present crisis, the history of American federation, 
the economic interdependence of nations, the French contribution 
to Anglo-American safety, and other far-ranging topics, and gives 
# little space to answering these main questions. The practica- 
bility of the scheme is, of course, a vital matter. As Mr. Streit 
points out, the American Union succeeded when many people in 
1787-90 predicted that it would certainly fail. But then it suc- 
ceded in a natural geographic unit, whose people almost 
universally admitted the need for some confederacy or federation, 
and whose States had long since banded closely together to fight 


protracted war. The feeling of exclusive State attachment in 


Massachusetts or Virginia in 1787 was slight compared with the 


Ait 


g of exclusive national attachment in Britain, the United 
States, or Eire today 

Some light is thrown on the question of practicability by 
reference to earlier advocates of English-speaking union. John 
Fiske had a vision of Anglo-Saxon federation. The American 
].K. Hosmer touched upon the subject in his Short History of 
Anglo-Saxon Freedom in 1890. John R. Dos Passos in The 
Anglo-Saxon Century in 1903 proposed a compromise between 
federation and mere verbal expressions of good will, to be 
embodied in a treaty. This instrument was to provide (1) for 
entry of the Dominion of Canada into the United States; (2) 
for common citizenship for English-speaking peoples; (3) for 
freedom of commercial intercourse; (4) for uniform 
weights and measures ; (5) for a judicial system to deal 
subjects under the treaty. We might name numerous 
writers. Why have such proposals never come within distant 
hail of practical adoption? The mere fact that Canada would 
shudder at the thought of free trade with Britain, and that Mr. 
Streit proposes instant free trade throughout his broad Union, 
Must give readers pause. Cordell Hull has had his troubles in a 
very modest invasion of British, Canadian and American tariffs. 
And not only many vested privileges, but, what is far more im- 
portant, some very real liberties are bound up with national 
autonomy. Calhoun has some interesting pages on the ticklish 
relations of liberty and federalism. 

But the more fundamental question is whether Mr. Streit’s plan 
is the best means of attaining the objects sought—whether the 
toils, conflicts and sacrifices are not incommensurate with the end. 
The principal objects, if we read the book aright, are four. They 
are, first, a swift, full and effective provision for common defence ; 
second, an abolition of the trade-barriers of various kinds that 
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now strangle commerce throughout the great democratic areas ; 
third, a promotion of intercourse, intellectual, political and social ; 
and fourth, the erection of a democratic organisation so powerful 
forever guarantee its members, and the backward 


that it shall 
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parts of the globe, against domination by autocratic States. These 
are admirable objects. But do they after all require an absolute 
federation? Are not the means excessively grandiose, cumber- 
some and even risky? After all, if Mr. Roosevelt and the 
American people stand by their latest engagements, swift, full 
and effective provision for the common defence will be made 
without even a formal alliance. A reduction of trade-barriers 
(abolition is a strong word) should be practicable without a grand 
new constitutional convention, a Constitution of the Free, a new 
capital and an imposing new set of officers. Promotion of inter- 
course, arbitration of disputes and even the grant of common 
citizenship can be arranged by simpler means. As for guarantee- 
ing democracy against aggression, that is essential. But if the 
expected victory over Germany is won with due completeness, 
that problem also may admit of a simpler solution. 

The danger is that in aiming at too millennial an object, men 
may unintentionally defeat more modest but more practical and 
useful endeavours. So shrewd and liberal a man as Mr. Streit is 
doubtless anxious to avoid that danger. But does not the scheme 
of Union Now With Britain court it? It may lessen the demand 
for simple but urgent undertakings ; for immediate mobilisation 
of American resources, for immediate co-ordination of defence, 
for immediate harmony in commercial fields. Is it even certain 
that the erection of a formidable union of English-speaking States 
would fill the rest of the world with pleasure, awe and a desire 
to come under the New Roof? The emotions might be fear, 
resentment and dislike ; rival coalitions might rise to postpone the 
world-government that Mr. Streit desires. It is possible that the 
best road to world-organisation still lies through Geneva, and 
that the next great step should be more catholic, more inclusive, 
than Mr. Streit’s proposal. These matters ought at least to be 
pondered. There are times, as Mr. Streit says, when it is right 
to be bold; but in matters political the normal Anglo-Saxon 
“one step (on very solid ground) enough for 

ALLAN NEVINS. 


Exciting History 
History in My Time. By Otto Strasser. (Cape. tos. 6d.) 
I BEGAN this book with all the prejudice of the professional 
student of history against that sort of historical writing which 
purports to be thrilling and sensational. But I admit conversion. 
Only Herr Strasser’s technique can do justice to the amazing 


impulse is to say 
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translation by Mr. Douglas Reed of Herr Strasser’s Erlebte 
Weltgeschichte, a series of vivid essays covering the three periods 
of German history since 1914: the Great War, the Weimar Re- 
public from Ebert to Hindenburg, and the rise of Hitler to power 
in 1933. The events of these years in Germany are sensational; 
the characters are fantastic; and the author’s account of his own 
escape from France last June, which is also included, makes 
more thrilling reading than most adventure-stories. Herr 
Strasser’s own life has been a series of hair-raising escapes from 
the clutches of Hitler’s Gestapo. He is better qualified than 
mos* of us to appreciate the lurid character of contemporary 
events. He conveys this impression with superb skill. 

There is, for example, that intrusion of the trivial and incon- 
gruous into the midst of even the most tragic and solemn of 
events, which is beyond the invention of fiction-writers. On 
August Ist, 1914, the officials of the Reich Chancery search 
feverishly for the correct formula in which to declare war on 
Russia. At last one is found and despatched to Count Pourtalés, 
German Ambassador in Petersburg, who amidst tears hands it 
to Sasanoff. The two men embrace. Sasanoff finds on reading 
it that the conscientious German officials have prepared two 
formulae—one in case of Russia’s answer being unsatisfactory, 
one in case of no answer at all: and both versions have gone 
into the document. 

There are those picturesque scenes, which seem to embody a 
whole epoch. On August 13th, 1932, Hitler, Frick and Réhm 
visit Hindenburg. The background is one of growing tension 
and violence in the country. The old man supports himself, 
slightly bowed, on a crutched stick. In his left hand he holds 
sheets of paper on which others have written, in large letters, 
what he is to say to Hitler. The audience lasts just ten minutes, 
and consists of a dressing-down of Hitler. As the three Nazis 
retire, Hindenburg growls a last admonition at them—raising 
his stick as if to strike. It is, as Herr Strasser says, “the last 
great scene in Prussian history, a last effort before the capitu- 
lation, with coarse and homely words, clear characters.” 

These incidents, and many more, are the material of Herr 
Strasser’s story. It all gives an extraordinarily vivid and lively 
impression, told with a gusto, artistry and understanding which 
have lost nothing in translation. The author’s description of 
his escape from collapsing France is a valuable addition to the 
growing mass of eye-witness accounts of that disaster. It is 
a terrifyiag picture of the total collapse of officialdom when con- 
fronted ‘vith unforeseen situations. One thing alone brings real 
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greatnes: into all contemporary history. That is the 
ingenuity, heroism and good humour which some men 
women invariably show in these conditions. The heroine tae 
story, for example, the young French girl who, in her pad. 
Ford, drove the tugitive from La Rochelle to Bayonne thr - 
advanced German patrols: and then turned about to wend hy 
way homewards, back through the German lines. It js by - 
known people like this that Hitler will eventually be defeat 
Behind the tawdry, lurid facade of contemporary history |j 
eternal greatness—the simple generosity of ordinary, kindly folk 
Davip THomsoy. 


Public Spirit of the Whigs 


Political Liberty. A History of the Conception in the Middle 
Ages and Modern Times. By A. J. Carlyle. (Oxford Universi 
Press. 12s. 6d.) ” 


kindliney 


It will be remembered that there was a difference of opinin 
between Dr. Johnson, who held that the Devil was the fig 
Whig, and Lord Acton (I think it was), who gave that title to 
Thomas Aquinas. Dr. Carlyle is firmly set against Dr, Johnson, 
but he would go far behind St. Thomas to discover the origin ¢ 
the views of government which one may roughly cal 
“Whiggish.” There is, in fact, in Western civilisation , 
perennial doctrine which is set forth in John Locke, but wy 
far older than Locke. He was a disciple of the great mediaey 
teachers as they, in part, were of the great Roman lawyers anj 
of the Fathers. 

To him, as to them, the supreme principle of human society jy 
the pursuit of a rational moral order which controls the positiy 
law, and the conduct of political society, and this is what th 
mediaeval thinkers meant by justice. To him, as to them, i 
was the community which was the source of all positive law, ¢ 
all political order ; and all political authority, whether legislative 
or executive, is derived from, or delegated by, the community 
To him, as to them, this authority must be embodied in positive 
laws. And finally, like the normal political thinkers of the 
Middle Ages, he not only thinks that the ruler should be subiec 
to the law, but that if he were to attempt to go beyond his prope 
authority, he should be resisted. . . . Locke may not be a ven 
profound or subtle political thinker, but he represents the con- 
tinuity of an intelligible and rational conception of politica 
liberty.” 

As will be seen, Dr. Carlyle has not been in the least tempted 
or taken in by the various modern apologies for what used to be 
known as tyranny: the illusory character of political liberty apar 
from economic equality, the superfluousness of political liberty 
if economic equality is secured, the attractions of the surrender 
of judgement to an infallible political authority, all leave him 
cold. He thinks poorly of Bossuet and critically of Bodin, and 
soaked in the age-long history of the controversy over liberty, he 
is free from that temptation to pander to the fashionable doctrine 
that comes to lesser men. He is, indeed, not angry but distressed 


















at the prevalence of such shallow doctrines, and in a mos 
characteristic phrase he rebukes gently but firmly “the careles 
person who may still think that these were small and unimportant 
matters.” Nothing that goes to establish right in the individu 
is a small matter and those who think are indeed careless 
Careless and that means ill-informed—or rather forgetful. 

For Dr. Carlyle, as friends and pupils know, has never been 
able to accept as a fact that most persons, even most dons art, 
in comparison with him, very ignorant. This book is full ¢ 
meat, full of character, and full of learning. And it is refreshing 
to be reminded again of vaguely familiar names like Hincmar, t 
learn that Joly not merely knew his Machiavelli, but cited Pvybra 
who (as we all know) was “only repeating the protests of the 
Cortes of Valladolid in 1442, and of Zasius of Freiburg in the 
early sixteenth century.” But before the Cortes of Valladolid 
in 1442 there was the Cortes of Bribiesca in 1387. (Did that catch 
you out?) This is learning and not idle learning. We live ina 
world of textual citations worthy of the late middle ages, but our 
new scholastics, like the Caliph, are prepared to neglect all books 
that agree or can be made to agree with Marx-Engels as super 
fluous, or to denounce those that cannot be adjusted a 
mischievous. Even if some of the names that come so readily 
to Dr. Carlyle’s pen might mean little to us, and add little to ou 
knowledge, the very weight of learning reminds us how inc 
santly western thinkers have pondered the problem of the ind- 
vidual in an organised society, how heavy is the weight of wisdom 
arrayed against absolutist and monist solutions. The divin 
monarchy of Louis XIV, even in its heyday, was already subject 
to decay, to decline and to criticism. So let it be with w 
Caesars. 

When Dr. Carlyle gets to more modern times, his interest flag 
a little. So much of his mediaeval doctrine had been absorbed 
into the tradition, that it is the variations rather than the themt 
that interest us. And Dr. Carlyle is not very interested in t 
variations. So he overestimates Boulainvilliers. Boulainvillien 
is a figure of interest as one of the makers of the Nordic myth, 
but his political criticism of the French monarchy was far mot 
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in the spirit of the Fronde (which Dr. Carlyle properly dislikes) 
in in that of the contemporary Whig tradition in England, 
ai was the political doctrine of a rising class, not the 
wjshness of a declining order like the French noblesse. Two 
minor points might be made. On page 66 it is implied that 
ihe abortive States General to be summoned in 1649 had to deal, 
4mong other things, with the war against the Empire, but had not 
‘hat war ended in 1648? And the account of the judicial power 
is the American constitution seems to be based on the assump- 
son that all the powers of the federal courts are derived from the 
Constitution. Many of them, and nearly all the law covering 
ghat Messrs. Frankfurter and. Landis call “the business of the 
Supreme Court,” are due to Congressional enactment, and what 
Congresc has given it could take away. D. W. Brocan. 






Invasion 


The Invasion of Britain. By Admiral Sir Herbert W. Richmond. 
Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue subject and author of this book would make it interesting 
inany case, and there are a number of pages which may be read 
win and again by anyone to whom military affairs or contem- 
porary politics appeal. But it has some very unusual features. 
On the very first page we are met by the statement that “no 
question of naval or combined strategy entered into any of these 
operations (t.e., Caesar’s invasions), which consisted of no more 
than carrying an unopposed army in small vessels across the 
North Sea or the Straits of Dover.” But surely the battle with 
the Veneti was strictly a naval battle! Then we come to the 
chapter on “Invasion in the Elizabethan War”; and here one 
naturally whets one’s appetite to digest what one of the most 
distinguished naval scholars of the day has to say about the 
Spanish Armada. Sir Herbert treats the matter in this way. He 
describes the original plan and refers to Drake singeing the King 
{ Spain’s beard, just as we learned at school ; and then, after 
giving the coup de grace to “ the legend that England was saved 
by the wind,” he says no more! ‘There were some skirmishes 
between the two fleets, were there not? Indeed, the Admiral 
admits it in stating that the “invasion was defeated because the 
English fighting ships were superior instruments to those of 
Spain” ; but there is nothing to suggest how this superiority 
was applied 
For the rest the book gives the impression that the whole of 
wr history since Elizabethan days has been a series of attempts 
to invade England. At the end come four pages of summing-up 
which rivet the attention. They remind us, a timely hint, of 
diversions—“ landings in Scotland and, more often, in 
Ireland” and expeditions against our interests and possessions in 
ll parts of the seven seas. He points out—it is so obvious that 
we persistently ignore it—that the most serious threats have been 
those in which the enemy assembled his troops in the ports of 
the Low Countries and the Channel and the importance of not 
confining defence to passive measures, and so on. These few 
pages alone make the book important and the rest has a con- 
siderable historical interest. + STRATEGICUS. 


Hudibrasticks 
New Year Letter. By W.H. Auden. (Faber. tos. 6d.) 


WHEN a poet has the will to write poetry and poetry does not 
come, he has two alternatives before him: he can relapse into 
silence, or he can find a substitute for poetry. If he cannot ex- 
perience poetry, he can at least poeticise experience ; and the 
result, though it does not contain a single line of poetry, may 
nevertheless be significant (a word for which reviewers can never 
be sufficiently grateful). But should it then be called poetry? 
That excellent critic Oliver Elton, in discussing this question 
in relation to a poet whose work has some parentage to this new 
poem of Mr. Auden’s, remarked that 
“While poetry has no upper limit (for it may soar as high 
as it can), its lower limit 1s harder to define. There is a no-man’s- 
land, without fixed frontiers, over which hangs ambiguity ; and 
a new name is wanted for the verse of Samuel Butler or of Swift. 
If we call it poetry, we seem to be setting it in the same rank 
as the work, let us say, of Dryden. Yet so sure is the reaction 
of metre upon syntax and idiom, and so powerful the consequent 
“medication of the atmosphere,’ that the result is more than a 
prose which merely rhymes and rattles.” 
That Mr. Auden himself is aware of the problem is evident 
from his introduction to The Oxford Book of Light Verse, and 
he himself is content to call such writing “light verse,” with the 
proviso that light verse can be serious. 
Professor Elton’s remarks were prompted by Butler’s Hudibras, 
and in diction, method and intention Mr. Auden’s new work 
ciosely resembles that odd and isolated masterpiece. One wonders 













Whether, before embarking on his imitation, Mr. Auden con- 
sidered why Butler’s burlesque had remained so odd and isolated. 
It was Johnson, who on the whole liked Butler, who said, “ Nor 
even though another Butler should arise, would another Hudibras 
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obtain the same regard.” His argument is interesting, and of 
direct application to the present case. 

“Burlesque consists in a disproportion between the style and 
the sentiments, or between the adventitious sentiments and the 
fundamental subject. It therefore, like all bodies compounded 
of heterogeneous parts, contains in it a principle of corruption. 
All disproportion is unnatural ; and from what is unnatural we 
can derive only the pleasure which novelty produces. We admire 
it awhile as a strange thing ; but, when it is no longer strange, 
we perceive its deformity. It is a kind of artifice, which by 
frequent repetition detects itself ; and the reader, learning in time 
what he is to expect, lays down his book, as the spectator turns 
away from a second exhibition of those tricks, of which the only 
use is to show that they can be played.” 

Light verse can be serious, says Mr. Auden, but what in effect 
Johnson is saying is that serious verse cannot be light. It 
depends partly on the question of metre. Common to both 
Hudibras and New Year Letter is a short four-foot line with 
double rhyme. Johnson described it as “quick, spritely, and 
colloquial, suitable to the vulgarity of the words and the levity 
of the sentiments.” Dryden thought that “it turns earnest too 
much to jest, and gives us a boyish kind of pleasure.” For 
example, here are a dozen lines from Auden: 

Poor cheated Mephistopheles, 

Who think you’re doing as you please 
In telling us, by doing ill 

To prove that we possess free-will ; 
Yet do not will the will you do, 

For the Determined uses you, 
Creation’s errand-boy creator, 
Diabolus egredietur 

Ante pedes ejus—foe, 

But so much more effective, though 
Than our well-meaning, stupid friehds 
In driving us towards good ends. 


And here are a similar number of lines from Hudibras which 
will serve for criticism as well as for comparison: 

It was a parti-colour’d dress 

Of patch’d and pyball’d languages: 

*Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

It had an odd promiscuous tone, 

As if h’had talk’d three parts in one. 

Which made some think when he did gabble, 

Th’ had heard three labo’rers of Babel ; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 

This he as volubly would vent 

As if his stock would ne’er be spent. 
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There is no denying the wit and the learning of Mr. Auden’s 
poem. As for the former, to quote Johnson once again, in- 
exhaustible wit cannot give perpetual pleasure, and after 1,707 
lines of it, the mind is dazzled into a kind of stupor. For our 
aid and refreshment there are eighty pages of footnotes, some of 
them in verse, many of them quotations (from poets, philo- 
sophers, scientists, theologians, anthropologists and statisticians), 
and a few of them—in my own opinion, the most valuable part of 
the book, original comments on life by Mr. Auden himself. It 
does not seem to me that any very clear philosophy emerges from 
the book—Mr. Auden is still in the process of digesting 
Kierkegaard, and is therefore faced by a dilemma which will 
determine the rest of his life. But he represents the modern 
intelligence in all its acuteness and confusion, and his present 
misuse of a medium (misuse rather than abuse, for it is funda- 
mentally a failure in communication) does not affect our faith in 
his genius, and our expectation of its eventual expression either 
in verse that is “simple, clear and gay” (his own demand), or 
in prose that is clear, simple, and serious. 
HERBERT READ. 


Short Stories 


The Horse that Could Whistle Dixie. By Jerome Weidman 
(Heinemann. 8s. 

Today and Forever. By Pearl S. Buck. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
English Story. Edited by Susan and Woodrow Wyatt. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Wild Thyme. By Lord Gorell. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. 

“THESE stories are commercial,” says Mr. Weidman, of The 
Horse that Could Whistle Dixie; they were published by “ maga- 
zines with money in the bank,” among them the New Yorker, 
and the qualitfes associated with that periodical define Mr. 
Weidman’s stories. His scene is New York, the non-Anglo- 
Saxon New York of Central European immigrants and first- 
generation Jewish Americans, which Molly Picon brilliantly 
interprets in her songs and of which, amid glossier and more 
imposing vistas, Hollywood occasionally vouchsafes us a glimpse. 
Mr. Weidman has a reputation in the novel as a brilliant recorder 
of the more horrifying and less ethical aspects of this scene, his 
attitude towards it being much as Ben Jonson’s was to Bartho- 
lomew Fair. He is a humorist and a moralist, though the reader 
must draw the moral himself. The best of the stories in The 
Horse that Could Whistle Dixie deal with the clash between the 
generations, between the old people, still dazed and deafened 
by the amazing city to which they have come from Europe, 
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Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 
for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
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driven by persecution and lured by the American drea 
their hardboiled, Americanised offspring, who are sleeady’ a 
ashamed that their surnames are Polish. These stories ; e+ 
ambitious; the pathos and incongruities of what may why 
exotic world for English readers but is everyday life j : 
Bronx provide Mr. Weidman with his themes. They a ~ 
tinguished by good, swift writing, economy of means ‘and a 
sionally a nostalgic lyricism that would be dangerous it Me 
Weidman did not curb it with a light touch. The best of the 
“My Father Sits in the Dark,” “Home by Midnight” “OL 
Clothes for Poland,” “I Thought about this Girl” “The 
Tuxedos,” are very good indeed. ‘ . 

Since the Saturday Evening Post must have even more money 
in the bank than the New Yorker, Miss Buck's stories must 
considered even more commercial than Mr. Weidman’s. He 
theme remains China, and she is much more successful with he 
Chinese than with her American characters. When Miss Buck 
was awarded the Nobel Prize one felt that it had been conferres 
on her for general worthiness rather than for outstanding literan 
merit, but in the later stories of Today and Forever, inspired by 
the war with Japan, heroism shines through the pedestrian sty 
and the Saturday Evening Post sentimentalities. In Chungkino 
and in Coventry the struggle is the same struggle, the enemy 
the common enemy; and any book that helps towards the realisy. 
tion of this is valuable. 

English Story is to appear twice yearly. It is devoted to th 
“ non-commercial” short story, defined by the editors as M one 
without an immediately popular appeal, which does not conform 
to the stereotyped pattern demanded by most magazine-editors.” 
the type of story, it is added, “in which the short story’s chi¢ 
hope of survival lies.” The venture, then, is a worthy one, and 
one would like to be able to praise the result. But honesty 
compels one to admit that not only does the volume contain 
nothing as good as Mr. Weidman and Miss Buck, but at leas 
half the stories are embarrassingly bad. The trouble is, the shor 
story has become the object of a cult, and the editors of English 
Story appear to believe that a short story possesses virtue simply 
by being a short story, no matter how poorly written or trivial 
in theme. 





Her thoughts now ran: This is what I'll say to her—Yes, Miss 
Martin, something has happened, yes, I had a letter from Lorain 
this morning—from Loraine my love—of course I couldn't really 
say that—yes, I'll tell you soon what’s in it, but not today if 
you don’t mind, because you see she hasn’t told a soul outside 
yet, only Derek and her mother and me, and I want to think 
about just the four of us knowing, only just the four of us that 
does show I’m near her heart, doesn’t it? I needn’t have 
worried, I was a b.f.—but I couldn’t say that to E.C.M..., 

One of the functions of editors is to protect us from stuff of this 
kind. A number of well-known writers contribute, but only 
Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner and Mr. Robert Westerby dis- 
tinguish themselves; of the younger writers easily the best are 
Mr. Alun Lewis, Mr. George Ewart Evans, Mr. G. D. Skelton, 
Mr. Arnold Hill and Mr. S. G. Watts. 


Lord Gorell’s stories are of the kind that are called “ yarns.” 
Old-fashioned in style and treatrfent, they belong to a different 
genre from that of the other volumes; and to read them is to 
return to an earlier era, an era that existed before Maupassant 
and Chekhov and James. The characters have such names as 
Dick Alasdair, Sir Richard Fanshawe, Helena Carstairs, Sir Jervis 
Mountford, Sir James Carruthers, Hugh Farimond, Sir Melville 
Bardon. The stories should give pleasure to very old gentlemen 
who find that chap Kipling too much for them. 

WALTER ALLEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Guide to the New World. A Handbook of Constructive World 
Revolution. By H. G. Wells. (Gollancz. 4s.) 





Tuis book has too ambitious a title, and it is disfigured by some 
of Mr. Wells’s prejudices and by the peevishness that weakens his 
controversial writings. Indeed, reading Mr. Wells and thinking 
of Mr. Shaw, one is impressed by the power of mere style, 0 
mere controversial skill, for Mr. Shaw, who nowadays talks and 
writes almost unadulterated nonsense, is a more immediately 
effective writer than Mr. Wells, who not only writes sense but 
sometimes attains what is higher than sense, wisdom. ‘The mai 
weakness of this book lies in its character as reprinted yurnalism 
Mr. Wells is not at his best in the brief, dogmatic article, an¢ 
much of what he writes here is repetitious and is more assertion 
than argument. But Mr. Wells has observed the modern world 
with a critical and informed eye. He has a real passion for know 
ledge and for letting knowledge force his hand. He may under- 
estimate the military resources of Nazi Germany, but he has 
thought about the problem of the organisation of world-society 
and such special problems as that of air-power. It is to be hope 
that Mr. Wells will take time off to rewrite this book at greate! 
length and in a more systematic form. But with all its faults, it 
blind spots, its occasionally irritating optimism, this little collectioa 
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‘Smilingthrough’—through YOU! 


War or no War, the one hundred 


and fifty children in our care 
must be fed and fully main- 
tained. Our photograph shows a 


small group of these bright and 
happy Orphans, now resident in 


Shropshire, whose ages range 
from infancy to 15 years. Note 
their smiling faces. Some of 


them used to take part in our 
summer Fetes at Clacton-on-Sea, 
but owing to war conditions 
these fetes had to be abandoned 
—at a loss of some £2,000 per 
annum. That. and more, must 





37, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, 


be retrieved to enable us to 
carry on the good work. 
Expenses are heavier than ever 
today. 


We have also 300 seriously 
crippled women and girls en- 
gaged in making _ beautiful 


artificial flowers. They are only 
partially self-supporting, so we 
need your help for them, too. 
Your kind gifts will do much to 
alleviate our anxieties under 
extremely difficult conditions, 
and enable those under our care 
to come “Smiling Through.” 
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Church and State, 


still functioning in spite of innumerable difficul- 
ties, prove the indomitable purpose of the British 
Empire. 

The Abbey has been damaged, the Chamber of 
the House of Commons destroyed. The Church 
still follows her high calling; Parliament meets 
elsewhere. 


In Canada, to which so great a debt is 
due, the Church is facing a task that is 
hard indeed. At this crisis will you 
please assist us to maintain our grants- 
in-aid where most necessary. 


Contributions may be addressed to the Secretary, 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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COMPAN\ MEETING 


DUxnBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP 


SATISFACTORY NCREASE IN AVAILABLE 
ORE RESERVE 





THE annual meeting of Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, was held 
in Johannesburg on May 28th. 

Mr. W. A Lawrence, the chairman, presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the total net expen- 
diture on capita. account had amounted to £108,545, the principal item 
being the provision of winding plant for No. § shaft. Capital expendi- 
ture for the current year was largely dependent upon the delivery of 
plant from overseas, but it was expected that it would be on a some- 
what higher scale than in 1940, chiefly in connexion with the sinking and 
equipn ent of Ne. §a Circular Shaft, and the provision of hoisting 
equ pment for the sub-incline shafts and of an underground electric 
power supply. 

The development accomplished during 1940 had amounted to 98,525 
feet—an increase of 13,772 feet compared with the previous year’s 
figure The payable ore developed had amounted to 2,304,100—an 
increase of 506,800 tons compared with 1939. 

The average value of payable ore developed at 4.2 dwt. per ton 






had shown a dron of 0.3 dwt. The available ore reserve as re-esti- 
mated at December 31st, 1940, had been 6,799,300 tons averaging 
4.4 dwt. over a stoping width of §2.5 in. The available reserve had 


shown the satisfactory increase of 631,600 tons, the average value being 
0.1 dwt. per ton lower, while the estimated stoping width had been 0.2 
of an inch greater. 

INCREASED TAXATION 

The limitation of the price paid to the mines for gold purchased 
from them to 150s. per oz. fine had been removed during the year, 
and as from January Ist, 1940, the goldmining companies had been 
paid the full market price of 168s. In addition to the payment of 
normal income-tax on the basis of the increased figure of 168s. the 
mines had been called upon to pay a special contribution of I1 per 
cent. of taxable income before deduction of the redemption allowance 
and any tax loss brought forward from a previous year 

A further cost which they had had to bear during 1940 had been 
in respect of realisaticn charges Since the close of the company’s 
financial year the special contribution had been increased from I1 per 
cent. to 16 per cent. 

The company had released a large number of its employees for 
military service, and in addition undertook, together with other gold- 
mining companies of the Witwatersrand, heavy additional work in the 
form ot munitions production. He was pleased to state that the mine 
shops had been able to complete punctually and satisfactorily all work 
of that nature allocated to them 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FROM CANCER EVERY YEAR 





Cancer attacks without declaring war. Its victims are 
often unaware of its presence until it is too late. This 
makes the task of The Royal Cancer Hospital doubly 
difficult. More and more money is needed for research 
and investigation, as well as treatment, in order to 
improve the processes of detection and swiften the 
attack on Cancer wherever it raises its hideous head. 
With a national war in being, and with all the demands 
that war-time conditions impose upon person and 
property, it is perhaps difficult to focus upon this other 
war being waged in our midst. But to the workers 
of The Royal Cancer Hospital and the countless 
sufferers in their care it is very real and very near. 
For them to have to give up the struggle against this 
dread disease for lack of financial help is unthinkable. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD .- - - - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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of articles is better worth reading than most more formally 
ambitious recipes for world-peace and order. Bes 
King’s Messenger, 1918-1940. Memoirs of a Silver Greyhound 

By George P. Antrobus. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d 
THE late G. P. Antrobus—he was killed in an air-raid soo, 
after finishing this book—was one of a body more select and less 
adventurous than is commonly supposed, namely, the Kino’s 
Foreign Service Messengers, who alone are entitled to Wear 
the silver-greyhound badge. After Antrobus joined the Service 
the King’s Messengers alternated their journeys abroad with du 
in the Communications or Cyphering Department of the Foreign 
Office, and it was in this that, in fact, Antrobus spent mos of 
his official career. So it is not that record of foreign travel 
promised by the title that the reader will get, but life in London 
as seen from a room in the Foreign Office. As chief coder and 
decoder for a number of years, Antrobus’s memory must have 
accumulated a great deal of inside information, but his book in 
this respect shows great discretion. It is, in fact, mainly a record 
of his views and reminiscences, marked by whimsicality, frequent 
originality, independence and lively dogmatism. The Curzon. 
legend receives one or two additions, but of Curzon he had 3 
low opinion. In spite of a vein of fierce Toryism shown in his 
contempt for the “social services,” Antrobus’s favourites among 
the Foreign Ministers with whom he was brought into contact 
were Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur Henderson. Those who are 
interested to read comment on and gossip about these and a score 
more personalities connected with the Foreign Office, together 
with Antrobus’s opinions on such diverse subjects as women’s 
dress, films, the decline of boots owing to the vogue for motor- 
cars, the monuments in Westminster Abbey—stoutly defended— 
the art of conversation, the mistakes of Geneva and the rightness 
of Neville Chamberlain, will enjoy this book. It is far from being 
that treasure-house of recent diplomatic history which Antrobus— 
had he not been prevented by diffidence, discretion or the Official 
Secrets Act—could have compiled, but it does take us, on occas‘on, 
entertainingly behind the Foreign Office scene, and its easy, naive 
style, with a touch of erudition now and then, gives an agreeable 
picture of the writer. 








The Doctor and His Patients. By Arthur E. Hertzler. (Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a book of elderly advice on love and marriage by the 
author of The Horse and Buggy Doctor—a book of old-fashioned 
charm which had a great success in the land which invented 
Mother’s Day. The chapters have poetic names with the truth 
in brackets—the truth must always be looked for in brackets: 
“Paradise Visioned (The Child Learns of Love and Sex),” 
“Dream of Paradise (The Honeymoon and After),” “The 
Struggle for Paradise (The Happy American Home),” and s 
on. The advice—to the hard-boiled modern ear—seems some- 
times a little strange, and there is an affecting story of a wife 
whose husband unexpectedly ordered her to milk the cows 
“Who remembers when they first tried to milk a cow? Suppose 
you were not raised for such work but a recently acquired husband 
insisted that you do it. Only hate could be the result.” This 
is a book which should not be put in the hands of any young 
people under the age of sixty-five. 





FINANCE AND — INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

As I warned investors before the Budget, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
not Sir Kingsley Wood, is going to be Stock Market Influenc 
No. 1 this year. Hot on the heels of industrial concentration 
comes an ingenious clothes-rationing plan. Nobody will disputt 
the need for it—many have thought it long overdue—but it 1s 
bound to mean further adjustments in the earning power of the 
companies in the affected trades. Whether rationing means 3 
further cut in the total volume of goods available is not yet cleat 
Mr. Lyttelton maintains, rather vaguely, that it does not. I think 
it would be safer, all the same, to look for contraction on a modest 
scale, and that view has found expression in the market in 4 
lowering of prices of stores and retailers’ shares over a wide field. 

At this stage it is hopeless to attempt any accurate estimate 0 
the effects of this rationing plan on the earning power of indi- 
vidual companies. One would expect that the chief sufferers 
would be the concerns doing a low-grade trade who are likely 
to lose business to those selling better quality and more durable 
goods. So far, however, the market has given expression to this 
distinction only in a sharp lowering of its quotation for Marks 

(Continued on page 618) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
—— 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


annual general meeting of Crown Mines, Limited, was held in 

Johannesburg on May 29th. 

Mr John Martin, after reviewing operations and the financial 
results, said that during the year deveiopment had been advanced by 
140,790 feet, an increase of 9,052 feet on the figure for the previous 
vat, Development results on the Main Reet Leader had been satis- 
fgctory on the whole and the improvement recorded in 1939 values 
aposed in the western area of the mine had been maintained. South 
wef development had also been largely in that section, but values had 
heen somewhat disappointing. 

A total of 7,537 feet of exploratory development had been accom- 
plished on the Main Reef in the Upper Levels of the north-east 
ection and an appreciable tonnage of low-grade ore had been opened 
‘» Information available had been insufficient to warrant the in- 
dysion of that ore in reserve, but it was tentatively estimated at 
approximately half a million tons with an average value of 3.4 dwt. 
The payable ore developed during the year had been 3,001,200 tons 
of an average value of 4.8 dwt. per ton. This represented a decrease 
of 1,024,500 tons compared with the payable ore developed in 1939, 
ind the average value had been o.1 dwt. per ton lower. On the Main 
Reef Leader the ore develuped showed a reduction of 542,700 tons, 
which was accounted for by a reduction of 9,379 feet in the develop- 
ment footage on that reef. On the South Reef there had been a fall 
f 481,800 tons, due in part to a small decrease in development of 
2626 feet, but chiefly to the decrease in the payability of the ore 
specially in the western area of the mine. 





developed, e 
Turning to the decrease in the Main Reef Leader, shareholders 
were informed that that had been more than counterbalanced bv an 
increase of 11.167 teet of footwall driving. It had been found that 
the reef itself at the great depths at which the company was 
equired heavy repair work. The system of placing drives 
*~{ had therefore been substituted by drives in the footwall 

re reef. That had resulted in there being a lag in the 
to develop blocks of ore before they could be included 
The expenditure on development charged to working 
1 amounted to £388,445 (equal to Is. 10.4d. per ton milled), 
i with £347,914 (equal to Is. 8.7d. per ton milled) for the 









The available ore re-estimated as at December 31, 1940, had totalled 
6,900 tons, of an average value of 4.8 dwt. per ton over a 
I of 44.3 in. The available reserve showed a decrease 
f 1,133,100 tons compared with the figure at the end of 1939, the 
werage value and width being lower by 0.2 dwt and 0.3 in. re- 








Taking the year as a whole, the native labour position had shown 
distinct improvement compared with 1939. He did not mean to 
say that the efficiency of the mine had not suffered at various times 
from the shortage of native labour and from the sudden fluctuations 
in their supply, but the number of natives coming forward had been 
almost always greater than in the corresponding period of the previous 
year 

As a result of improved stoping methods and the introduction of 
mechanical appliances for handling rock underground, during the last 
five years it had been possible to effect an appreciable economy in 
native labour requirements of Crown Mines, Limited. 

On the way of the 19th drum shaft of the rock hoist at No. 16 a 
shaft had broken causing damage to shaft bearings and to one of the 
dnving motors, which normally raised approximately 4,500 tons per 
day, and would take some months to repair. 





In the meantime, some reduction in the mill tonnage could be 
expected and the grade of ore mined might also be adversely affected. 
The underground haulage system would, however, enable a con- 
lerable portion of ore. no1mally hoisted at the shaft, to be trans- 
ferred to other sub-vertical shafts and the reduction in the tonnage 
milled was expected to be relatively small. 





_ Not only had mining operations been well maintained in spite of the 
ge num of employees :eleased for military service, but Crown 
imited, in common with the rest of the industry, had under- 

nanufacture of munitions for the Director-General of war 
Che adaptation for the purpose of machine tool equipment 









% the workshops had been quickly and successfully organised and the 
W uk produced, in respect alike of its volume, variety, and quality, 
reflected great credit upon those responsible for carrying it out. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





RAND MINES, LIMITED 





Mr. JOHN MakrTIN, presiding at the annual meeting, held in Johannes- 
burg on May 3oth, said it would no doubt be generally agreed that 
the position disclosed was satisfactory The profit earned had been 
£1,057,716, an increase of £16,215 compared with the corresponding 
figure for 1939. That profit had been derived exclusively from divi- 
dends, interest and sundry revenue. There had been a decrease of 
£130,996 in the investment reserve account, which now stood at 
£,3,504,480. The balance of the appropriation account had increased 
by £229,970 to £1,182,259, which total comprised cash and cash 
assets after allowing for all liabilities except those of a contingent 
nature. Contingent and option liabilities of the company to sub- 
scribe for shares in, and to finance certain undertakings, had been 
further reduced during the year, and ample cash resources were 
available to meet all such commitments as and when they matured. 
Investments in shares and debentures had been brought into the 
account at book value of £4,012,024, which was a decrease of £123,373 
compared with the total at the end of 1939. All investments for 
which share market quotations were available appeared in the books 
at, or under, cost, but in no case above market price at December 31st, 
1940. Unquoted securities had been entered in accordance with 
conservative valuations placed upon them by the board, and in no 
instance at valuation exceeding the cost. The market value of the 
gold-mining interests of the company at the end of the year had 
represented 81.1 per cent. of the market value of all investments, and 
of those gold-mining investments 98 per cent. had been dividend 
producing. 

Despite the difficulties of the times, the gold-mining industry had 
continued to establish new high records in many directions. The 
output of gold during 1940 by the mines of the Witwatersrand area 
and its extensions had been 13,683,418 fine ounces, an increase of 
1,188,307 ounces, and due mainly to the higher price received for 
gold. The working profit had risen by £11,853,380 to £47,525.187. 
Taxation of gold mines in the Transvaal, including the share of profits 
paid to the Government by leased mines, had amounted to some 


£ 26,500,000. 


‘he maintenance of gold production was the essential contribution 
the mining industry could make to the national war effort. Notwith- 
standing the fact that by the end of last year 5,400 mining employees 
had been released for full-time military service, the gold output had 
been not only maintained, but increased, to the great advantage of 
public finances and the economic stability of the Union. The mines 
were helping in other ways. The manufacture of munitions on a 
considerable scale had been undertaken with a degree of success which 
reflected much credit upon the organisation of mine workshops and 
the skill and adaptability of the employees. The excellent relations 
between employers and employees had been maintained throughout 
the year, a good spirit of co-operation having been displayed in meet- 
ing the war-time problems of the industry. The native labour posi- 
tion had been better in 1940 than in 1939 and had still further 
improved during the current year. 


The tonnage of ore milled by the Witwatersrand mines of the 
group had increased during 1940 by 1,051,900 tons to a new record 
of 20,615,300 tons. The average yield of gold per ton milled at 
3,822 dwt. had shown a small reduction of 0.058 dwt., or 1.§ per cent. 
The working profit had risen by £2,847,906 to £12,211,006. The 
amount provided for payment of direct taxation to the Government 
had increased by £2,621,272 to £5,973,170, a rise of over 78 per cent. 
The total amount of dividends declared at £5,282,489 had been 
£8,945 less than in 1939. 


The average number of Europeans employed by the eleven Wit- 
watersrand mines of the group during the year had _ been 


14,701, including those on _ active service. The average of 
non-European employees had been 110,591, which had _ been 
an increase of 8,009 compared with 1939. At April 13th 


last the total number of non-Europeans employed by the I1 mines 
had been 115,670 


The health record of the native employees of the group had con- 
tinued to be very satisfactory. The mortality rate from disease had 
increased slightly from 3.38, while deaths from mining accidents had 
fallen from 1.99 per thousand to a new low record of 1.75. Com- 
pared with 1939, shifts lost per native per annum on account of 
disease and accidents had fallen from 4.85 to 4.78. 


Many of the employees of the Rand Mines and companies within 
the Central Mining Rand Mines Group were away on military duty. 
It was with deep regret and sincere sympathy for their relatives that 
the chairman had to record the fact that of their number 20 had lost 
their lives. 

“T wish to acknowledge the invaluable work performed for the 
mining industry by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines and its sub- 
sidiary bodies, and I desire to thank the head office staff of the com- 
pany and the managers and staffs of the mines of the group for their 
loya! and able services,” said the chairman. “I wish also to place 
on record our great indebtedness to Messrs A. Moir and Co., the 
London secretaries of Rand Mines. Limited, and the companies of 
the Central Mining Rand Mines Group. The organisation of the 
London secretaries is situated in the heart of the City, and operations 
have been conducted there with full! efficiency, notwithstanding all the 
war-time conditions of stress and danger.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 





STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 





THE 12th ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), 
Limited, was held on June 4th at the Holborn Restaurant, London, 
W.C. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chairman), said: You will 
no doubt have seen that we propose to pay the same dividend as last 
year, together with the same cash bonus, and this, from the share- 
holders’ point of view, is probably the most interesting statement that 
I can make. 

A comparison of the trading between this year and last shows that 
the results are practically identical, the only outstanding difference 
being an increase of about {28,000 in our provision for taxation. 
The maintenance of our profits and the strength of our financial posi- 
tion are proof positive of the soundness of the enterprise. It is a 
privilege to be able to say at this 12th annual general meeting of 
the days of its creation have made 


the company, that since we 
increasing progress and steadily gathered strength. 
In reviewing the fortunes of your company, I do not think I can 


over-emphasise how much of its success is due to its product—Smith’s 
Potato ‘ The problems of the housewife arising out of the war 
are sometimes strange and troublesome, but as in times of peace our 
Crisps have been a standby, and an always reliable friend—they are 
idditionally so in these days 


risps. 


is ordinary 


Put broadly, Smith’s Crisps are six times as nutritious 
potatoes and produce six times as much heat and energy. The 
ordinary boiled potato has only 18 per cent. of solid food—Smith’s 
Crisps have 92 per cent. The great dietary defect of the ordinary 


potato is that it contains no fats. Smith’s Crisps cooked in fine oil 


contain 33 per cent of fats. 


EXCELLENT EMERGENCY Foop 
In boiling the potato many of its valuable mineral salts are lost. 
That is why all cookery experts urge housewives not to waste their 


potato water. In Smith’s Crisps every atom of the valuable mineral 
salts is preserved—encased in oil Cooked in pure oil it is a substitute 
for the fats lacking in the potato, Smith’s Crisps are easily digested, 
vitimins. In 


most nourishing, do not fatten, and contain valuable 

addition, Smith’s Crisps are an excellent emergency food. The 
lightest, most portable food. They can be taken on a journey and 
taken to the air raid shelter They need no cooking, will keep a 
considerable time, and are invaluable for men on active service, or 
any of the many workers in these times who have great strain and 
uncertain hours for meals. Prepared and packed under the most 


hyg‘enic of conditions, Smith’s Crisps are one of the most nutritious 
and valuable foods on the market today 

We are living in testing times. They are a test of our organisa- 
tion, our staff, and our product. In all these three vital tests of a 
great business ours comes through with flying colours. 


POPULARITY MAINTAINED 


As regards our product, that, I can say, has more than maintained 


its popularity. A certain shortage at times has only accentuated the 
eagerness of tne public to obtain supplies. Needless to say, the 
demand for the Troops has been on a very large scale and we have 
done our best to cope with it 

I should like to suggest here that ine public must have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the difficulties facing the retailer, not only 
in connection with such a product as ours, but of all products in 
general demand. The problems of the retailer do require sympa 
thetic understanding. It is not a pleasure to him to be unable to 
supply his customers; it is not a pleasure to him to say “I am sorry 


have no Crisps today.” Everybody concerned in the retail trade 


we 
has had their own special worries to face and one only has to see 
the gallant way in which they resume business after the effects of 
ir-raids, to realise how they too are a part of the unconquerable 
spirit of the British people 

I am sure all retailers appreciate their wholesalers’ and manufac 
turers’ problems—many of which are exactly similar to their own— 


and give them the consideration they expect themselves 

Amongst our principal distributors are the licensed trade and they 
in particular have had many irials to overcome. In nermai times 
the mysteries of our licensing laws have of themselves been a constant 
and worrying problem The licensed trade have these in addition 
to the special burdens placed upon them by war legislation and the 
resulting effects upon the habits and c:wtoms of the people I know 


they are playing a great part in the national effort and every sphere 
of the citizens’ duties is being loyally fulfilled by them. 

I am glad to say that our great agricultural enterprise in one of 
Britain’s most fertile counties has maintained its progress and is play- 


but in the 


ing 
ing 


production of 


its full share not only in the fortunes of your company, 
food for the nation 


I have touched upon the work of our managing directors, and I 
im sure you would like to your gratitude to them, as well 
is to the staff We have been fortunate in carrying on with the same 
officers and a large majority of the crew, since the birth of the com- 
pany It is my profound hope that at the first of the 


company after the declaration o same thing said. 


»vnre< 
Cc CSS 





meeting 
peace the may be 


[he report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 616) 





and Spencer. Indirectly, of course, clothes rationing is anothe 
“bull point” for gilt-edged. As the avenues for Spending are 
iarrowed, both the power and the will to save are being steadily 
reinforced. 
TAX FREE DIVIDENDS 

Investors are well prepared for shocks in these days, but ] 
should expect them to kick vigorously if the Treasury attempty 
to tamper with the contractual rights of preference shareholder, 
My own feeling is that Sir Kingsley Wood’s references last month 
to the “unexpected effects” of tax free payments do not fore. 
shadow any legislation to enable companies with tax free prefer. 
capital to make a new deal with shareholders 
Admittedly, pre-war holders of such securities, which include 
£6,500,000 of First and Second Preferences of Guest, Keen, 
Nettlefolds, £935,000 of City of London Real Property Preference 
and £500,000 of Thos. W. Ward Second Preference, have been 
fortunately placed during a period of steadily rising taxation, by 


ence thei 


fresh buyers have come forward and paid prices which make 
allowance for the tax free dividend clause. 

If, as some people seem to fear, the Treasury were to interfere 
6d., 
Nor, 
would it be fair even to limit the concession to the 


by reducing the tax free concession to, say, 8s. these recent 


buyers would have every cause for complaint in my view, 
CXIStINg 108, 
income-tax rate and make holders liable to any further increases 
vast 


Already war has cut across a mass of con- 


Here 1S 


in taxation. 
tractual rights, in many cases unavoidably. 1 Case where 
the need for official interference is insufficient to justify what 
would be a gross breach of covenant. 


DURBAN DEEP POSITION 
Few of us had realised that, apart from producing a metal 
which gives the British Treasury command over dollar exchange, 
the South African gold mines are now contributing to munitions 
This fact was disclosed by Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence 


He also told shareholders that 


production. 
at the meeting of Durban Deep. 
capital expenditure was likely to be on a rather higher scale this 
than in 1940, provided that delivery of piant could be 
obtained from overseas. This steadily expanding property paid 
a dividend of 32} per cent. for 1940, against 27! per cent. for 
1939. In normal circumstances one could look 

further increase this year, but gross earnings will have to stand a 


year 


confidently for a 


much heavier taxation charge. 


CHEMISTS’ EARNINGS 
P. H. Galloway, the wholesale chemists, did weil last year to 
make a net profit of £20,133 last year, against £22,551 for 1939. 
On the limitation of 
supplies cut into other sections of the business. The dividend, 
which was raised to 11} per cent. in 1939, has been brought back 


medical side turnover was increased, but 


cent. level. 


to the old Io per 


> EET NG 


P. H. GALLOWAY 


UO» PANY 








Tue 12th annual ordinary general meeting of P. H. Galloway, Limited, 
was held in London. Mr. J. E. Galloway, M.P.S. (chairman and 
managing director), said: We have had what I consider quite a suc- 
cessful year having regard to the many difficulties that we have ex- 
perienced in the business. I told you last year that we hoped io havea 
record year for Julysia Hair Cream, which then was going ahead 
very well, and that we had allocated an increased amount for advertis- 
ing the line, but unfortunately the Limitation of Supplies Order came 
into force towards the end of the year and we were automatically 
limited in our supplies of Julysia. I suppose that will account partly 
for the small decrease in the profits. The rest of the business has 
gone very well, and on the medicinal side I think I can say it has 
increased. When we come back to normal times again I hope we 
shall be able to have a bumper year in Julysia. 

Our Glasgow depot last year made a profit. I think that is excellent 
when you know that we had the Limitation of Supplies Order and tt 
only goes to prove that the business there must have increased on the 
medicinal side. The net profit is £20,133, and the directors recom 
mend a dividend of 10 per cent. for the year 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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« THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 117 


kk Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
frst correct solution of this week’s crussword puzzle to be 

of § , Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
, » and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
al before | noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
‘ The name of the winner and the solution will be 
Envelopes containing solutions must 


(A prize of a Bo ( 


pene 








appearing bel oO 


ayplished m the following issue. 
= ‘< ald stamp _ otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
oe tym the U.S.A cannot be ac cepted.) 

ns l . 























ACROSS 


7. Rodent’s good in France (8). 





















This romantic. figure pro- 8. Pi oon a 
vides sratifying bulletin - i nig ay ._— peak in 
about mother and baby (8). . aa . 
s. Disembodied drink (6). Darien” (Keats) (6). 
9 Th e first man certainly was, 14. This will make the cat grin 
sounds ungrammatical aor aie 
5 words) (4, 2 16. It’s sweet to alter zero very 
What cat’ll do is not slightly (6 
sank (6 17. Science stroll (8). 
2, Eight furlings back here (4).  '® — bd = 
13. Against the little sister (10). pine: 3) ow ae 
15 _ expects — and 20 Redskin (6) 
chameleons to do so (2 “” ie : 
21. Brief in Macbeth (6). 
words) (6, 6 = = : ‘ 
9 ° . “ — 7 long 
19. It ha crop of jokes (2 23 A successive é 
athe 4 ry JOKES and dark Drawn from the 
, 4). : ” 
22 T hey are rarely heard of un- Denten) (s) of Noah’s Ark 
less overturned (2 words) a. ae il h 27 7 his 
as 25. 21 will show you this (4). 
44. A child-wifely act (4). _ SOLUTION TO 
6, 27. What the too intricate CROSSWORD No. 115 
musical composer may be . 
guilty of (3 words) (7, 3, 4). BUA 
28. The physical type was sym- a 
bolised by Watts (6). eaiB 
20. No, I’m in here coming ‘ack eu 
8). Ue 
ume 
DOWN a+ A 
1. “O for a —— full of the iS > 
warm Soutt * (Keats) (6). Cue 
2. The mnaille ans’ patroness (6). eS 
3. Spider’s contribution to the UN 
dictionary (4). ze 
4. Burdened (5). AYN 
6 Armament for vegetarians 
10). 








SOLUTION ON JUNE 20th 


The winner of Crossword No. 


Wrangbrook, Llanishen, Cardiff. 
ee 


115 is Mrs. H. A. Scholberg, 





AVIEMORE HOTEL 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 


On the main North Road—30 miles from Inverness. Situated 
amid pine woods — peaceful sanctuary away from rush and nerve 
Strain. Private golf course. Tennis,fishing. Splendidly appointed. 


Particulars from MANAGER 











A.A. and R.A.C. Telephone : Aviemore 211 
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A Norfolk War Medollist 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils 
the War is adding to the 
already hazardous task of our Life-boatmen... 
As the War at sea intensifies, so does the 
Institution’s call for your ald become more 
urgent. 

We know you will not fail us. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTCRTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 








LIVERPOOL 


‘LONDON 


GLOBE 


<JNSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





HEAD OFFICE: | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL, 2—LONDON (Chie Office): | CORNHILL, t.C.3 








E-THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE 


HUBE AFES 
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E THERE-‘1IS NO SAFER PLACE THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE T 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 


Head Office: 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


West End Branch: 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





‘IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Oharter 1939.) 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 


College of Physicians of London and the Royal College | 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and | 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly | 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 
of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
bequeath the sum of to the Imperial 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 
the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 





i hereby Cancer 


& 
Holburt 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





UBLIO NOTICE the aroma of a 

good cigar. Impress them with 
a King Six —they’re cood and 8d, 
each, at all tobacconists. 











PERSONAL 
| »LAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE (via Cockermouth). 
) Safe. Driest part of Lakeland. Vicrorta Hore. 
£s. Telephone 2. : es 
YOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office 
YHANGE OVER to delicious “ Bermaline” Bread, 
( full of natural nutriment, including Vitamin B. 
Win through on “Bermaline.”” Ask your Baker, or 
write BermMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 








*ROUP meditation by personally practised, vide 
I Heard, A. Huxley, etc. London, write Box A.842 
NSIDE INFORMATION of the War’s effect on 
Hospitals is far from reassuring. Guys Hospital, 
London Bridge, S.E.1. is particularly badly hit, both 
materially and financially. Will you please send what 
help you can to APPEAL SECRETARY ? 
N this comfortable old farmhouse we offer safety and 
abundant food from our own lands. Splendid 
scenery, rough shooting, car for guests. No children, 
Eastcuurcu, Hittisleigh, Devon 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s.,carbon 
] Jd copy 3d., 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C) 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 





\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. — Lei 
Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in Englan 


offered. —W ALLACE HEATON,LTD.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 


— —= 


What can 





CS. 34 
when my 
BRAEMAR 


wears out ? 


Even a Braemar can’t last for ever, 
but you can give it a new lease of life 
in wartime by sending it for a ‘ Stitch- 
in-Time’. Yes, your cherished Braemar 
Knitwear and Underwear can now be 
repaired, re-shaped or whatever you 
want. Ask your Braemar retailer about 
it, or write to address below for new 


booklet giving full details. 


SEND IT TO THE 











JUNE 6, 


irrigation, 
Wel. 9711. 


constipa- 
Trained, 


\ ISS OLLIVIER.—Colonic 
4 tion, obesity, headaches. 





\ ONOMARKS.—Perm. London address.—ss. p.a 
a Patronised by Royalty.— Write, BM/MONO23,W.C.1 


4 iar ~ times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
carries on national work for happy marriage and 
parenthood under trightful difficulties Nurses and 
doctors tor persona! visits. al! ‘etters answered. DR. 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining rich to helt 
Restoration Fund. 108 Whitfield St., London, W.1. 








she iE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,Souht 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8 














rTOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No 
drains, yet sanitary comfort like your own home! 
ELSAN Chemical Closet can be (fitted anywhere. 
indoors or outdoors, without plumbing, WITHOUT 
DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. Inexpensive models 
tor Country House, Cottage, Bungalow, Air-Raid 
Shelter, Rest Centre. GUARANTEED odourless. 
germ-free, SAFE. Local authorities approve.— Write 
for FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELSAN 
Co. (Dept. 254/1), 51 Clapham Road, London S.W.9. 


wr FOR PROFIT.—Scend for free booklet — 
ReGENT INstiTuUTE, (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
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Yom 
CAPETOWN £53 


DURBAN: £61 


First Class 
throu ghout 





ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP 
co. LTD. 


Fairmile 
Tel. 


Park Roaa 
Cobham 285! 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Tudor Court 
Cobham, Surrey 


BERDEEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL’ 


d 
Ihe Schoo! 
five years of age 
School and of the 
application to the Rr 


Boarding House has vacancies for boys 
and upwards. Prospectuses of the 
Boarding House may be had on 

TOR, 
¥T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
Ss HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next EXAMINA- 
TION tor FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, JULY 1s, 16, 17. Chese Scholarships 
rol 


exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees, 
1 entry, 12.)—Application should be 
igh Mistress at the School. The last day 





Monday, June 30. 
the date fixed 


for the registration of Candidates is 
No application will be accepted after 


pUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 
Officia! book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 


tion of Preparatory Schools, 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c 
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Will you join our 


““ANTI-LEPROSY CAMPAIGH® 


There are over two million Le 
British Empire ?°™™ 1 th 
is sufficient to cover the 
£5 drugs and oils required fer 
ment of twenty for a Whole 
For full information rite to; = 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATiQ) 


(Working in co-operation with Toe H) 
Patron: H.M. THE KING 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hajj 
Treasurer: Sir Frank W. ( irter, CLE ORS 
> Temporary Office: -- 
25, KIDDERPORE AVENUE, LONDON, NW 


st of 
the tre 


President: 
Hon. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Jc INS EDwarn’s SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAL 

HIGH SCHOOL 





FOR BOYS, 


THE POST OF HEAD MASTER of this School 
NOW VACANT and the GOVERNORS 2 
APPLICATION from candidates for this appoinmet 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of some Uniy 
sity in the United Kingdom, are requested to send 
eighteen copies of their Application and of not mon 
than three testimonials ON OR BEFORE THE 
JULY NEXT to the undersigned, from whom Form 
of Application and further particulars may be obtained, 

The salary is fixed at £2,200 per annum. 

No residence is provided and no pupils are recerved 
as boarders 

C. C. HARRIES, Secretary 
King Edward's School, Edgbaston Park Road 
Birmingham 15, 
May, 1941. 


= EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The POST ot HEAD MISTRESS of this Sch 
is NOW VACANT and the GOVERNORS inviz 
APPLICATION from candidates for this appointmen, 
Candidates, who must be Graduates of some Unive. 
sity in the United Kingdom, are requested to sen 
eighteen copies of their Application and of not mor 
than three testimonials ON OR BEFORE THE sh 
JULY NEXT to the undersigned, from whom Form; 
of Application and further particul may be obtained 
The salary is fixed at £950 per a 
No residence is provided and no pupils 
as boarders. 







are received 


Cc, C. HARRIES, Secretary 
King Edward’s School, Edgbaston Park Road 
Birmingham 1§ 
May, 1941. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





—— YOURSELF in English county 
\ 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 

ASSOCIATION, LTD 


Ltp S1 GeorGe’s Hovst 


the 

HOUSE 
P.R.HLA, Regen: 
Street, W.1 


| ep Ae ty te Dp by A i te i he bb te id) 


Hitler’s | lobby 





Hitler's hobby ts geo-polit he com- 


t 
pelling influence of geography upot 
history. It may yet bri: 





No periodical except SER] \L MAP 
SERVICE de 


geo-politics Pac 


iT 
votes itsell 


exe ively to 
h month 1 ibseri- 
bers get a unique service: a | itch of 
specially prepared colour maps and 
charts, produced by the wor 
cartographers, containing new i 
formation on current affair 

These maps provide a solid | 
listening, discussing, 
the war; and become in time 4 
unique atlas in loose-leaf fort 
There are objective < 
taries, economic, military, n , alr, 
elucidating the lessons of tl 


think 


also imen- 
maps. 
Map, 


tcard to 


Would you like a specimen Seria 
without charge? Ask for it ona fx 


SERIAL MAPS 


LETCHWORTH GARDEN ¢ Y 


hh he hh hh hd he hh he bh a bh eh 


ll l,l li li ll. ll. ll. li lt i, lt Al. lt li Al. i i... i A i lt i 


rwvVvV—Cr" 





' 1c 
INNES, HENDERSON & CO, LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 10s. 6d. net. Or call at 66 Chandos Place Charing C1 ; 
DEANE AND SONS 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 UCC CCC CC CC CCC CTC CCCs 
——— 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940), Lt. 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectai Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, June 1941 
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